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Stripping for a pre-induction physical 


The tobacco you see in the picture will never be 
used in a cigarette. Yet the quality of every 
Lucky Strike depends, in part, on that tobacco. 
This tobacco has been gathered from farms 
throughout the tobacco country in advance of 
the buying season. You see one leaf being 
stripped of its stem prior to going through an 
exhaustive series of tests in The American 
Tobacco Company’s Research Laboratory. 
These tests determine whether the crop, in 
each of the many tobacco-producing areas, will 


or will not be accepted for use in Lucky Strike 
cigarettes. The tests help assure that later, in 
the great auction sales, The American Tobacco 
Company will buy only the fine tobacco for 
which Lucky Strike is famous. 

This is just one of countless stories we could 
tell to illustrate how the Research Laboratory 
checks, tests, and controls the quality of Luckies 
throughout their manufacture. This ceaseless at- 
tention to detail explains why, pack after pack, 
Luckies are the cigarette of matchless quality. 





FIRST IN CIGARETTE RESEARCH 











New slirclight Outdoor Telephone Booth—Larger, well-lighted and comfortable. Designed for use in all kinds of weather. 


There’s Something New in Telephone Booths 


There’s a new look to the telephone these 
days. You see it in color telephones for the 
home and office. Here it is again in the 
wbirlight Outdoor Telephone Booths. 

They are mighty attractive and comfort- 
able. Well-lighted, day and night. Tip-up 
directories are in easy reach. There’s an ample 


shelf for packages and handbags. Available 


for service 24 hours a day, every day in the year. 

These new booths are typical of an accel- 
erated program to broaden the usefulness of 
the telephone and increase the market for 
its services. Each of the many developments 
now appearing creates new convenience and 
a greater demand for telephone service by 
more and more people. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Reminding you that someone, somewhere, would enjoy hearing your voice today 




















," To Serve You Better 


Two time-honored names in banking have become one... 


CHEMICAL CORN EXCHANGE BANK 


. .. now that the merger of Chemical Bank & Trust Company and Corn Exchange 
Bank Trust Company has been consummated. 


For more than a century each of these institutions has been identified closely with 
the economic growth of the nation and the development of New York as the world’s 
most important financial center. 


No two banks could better complement each other. Their merger creates a branch 
banking system of 98 offices conveniently located in all five boroughs of New York 
City, with capital funds of more than $187 million and resources of $2.9 billion. 


We value highly the many thousands of customers who have grown steadily closer to 
us over the years. To these old friends and new ones we now offer expanded facilities 
— and, with a larger staff, we shall continue the high standards of service which 
have characterized Chemical Bank since 1824 .and Corn Exchange Bank since 1853. 


Whether you bank primarily for business purposes or personal convenience, whether 
you are engaged in world trade or in conserving the assets of an estate, whether you 
need a large business loan or a small personal loan — you will find what you seek through 
any office of Chemical Corn Exchange Bank. 


..... Condensed SFlatement of Condition 
At the close of business October 15, 1954 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 


Cash and Due from Banks $ 730,304,475.33 Capital Stock. « $ 42,940,000.00 
U. S. Government Obligations 847,909,130.64 aed 127,060,000.00 
State, Municipal and Public Securities 308,293,939.22 Undivided Profits. . . 17,697,685.16 
Other Bonds and Investments Fa ae ge $ 187,697,685.16 
Banking Houses Owned.:........:.. 9,081,956.35 Reserve for Contingencies........... 7,593,251.22 
pers s Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc... .. 10,526,783.49 

Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. . 43,688,728.16 : 
‘ Acceptances Outstanding (Net) 48,229,429.20 

Accrued Interest and Accounts Receiv- ape 

8,035,219.16 Other Liabilities 3,882,446.76 
5,874,701.38 EAA, SOR "ee 2,642,439,902.91 


$2,900,369,498.74 : $2,900,369,498.74 











Securities carried at $252,809,650.55 in the foregoing statement are deposited to secure public funds and for other purposes required by law. 





Chairman Vice Chairman 
N. BAXTER JACKSON JOHN R. McWILLIAM 
President 
Haro.p H. HELM 


Executive Vice Presidents 
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“The inevitable is happening. . . . One 
of these days the market will fail to 
snap back.” —B. C. Forses, 


October 15, 1929. 


On a cloudy day in Manhattan 25 
years ago last month, the bottom 
fell out of the stock market and 
landed with a crash heard round 
the world. In just one of several 
disastrous days that were to follow 
for two solid, panic-packed weeks, 
16,410,030 shares were “traded’— 
though jettisoned is perhaps the 
more descriptive term. During the 
black October of ’29, 
the New York Times’ 
list of 240 issues lost 
a gulping $15,894,- 
818,894. 

Variety, the bible 
of show _ business, 
summed it up suc- 
cinctly with the head- ! 
line: “Wall Street 
Lays An Egg.” But 
Wall Street was not 
the only neighbor- 
hood to feel the 
panic. On Chicago’s 
LaSalle Street, a small 
boy exploded a fire- 
cracker, and brokers, 
fearing that Chicago’s mobsters, 
themselves wiped out in the crash, 
were shooting up the street, sent out 
a distress plea for police protection. 
Among the estimated million “inno- 
cents” who dropped a bundle on the 
market was Ziegfeld star Eddie 
Cantor, who held on at least to his 
celebrated sense of humor and wrote 
a book about the crash called 
Caught Short. In it, he told of the 
man who asked for a room in a hotel 
on the 22nd floor. “What for,” 
snapped the desk clerk, “sleeping or 
jumping?” 

What happened during those fear- 
some days a quarter century ago is 
history, and the only point on which 
historians disagree is not why, but 
when it happened. Some insist that 
Black Thursday, October 24, the 
first day on which sheer panic first 
seized the market, was no darker 
than the preceding Black Monday or 
Tuesday, when trading reached an 
incredible high and losses were even 
more frightening. “Not, certainly, 
since the siege of Troy,” writes John 
Kenneth Galbraith in the October 
Harper's, “has the chronology of a 
great event been so uncertain.” 

Margin for Error. The reasons for 
the great crash are less mysterious. 
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Black Thursday Plus 25 


Thousands of investors, unschooled 
in the ways of finance, saw the rich, 
booming bull market of ’29 as a one- 
way street to riches—and, what was 
worse, brokers and customers’ men 
never bothered to point out the pit- 
falls. The lesson learned by those 
pathetic plungers on margin: when 
stocks are priced out of all relation 
to earnings and dividends, there is 
great danger in buying them; more- 
over, when an investor borrows 
money to buy overpriced stock on 
the risky premise that he can sell it 
to someone else at 
still a higher price, he 
is flirting with disas- 
ter. 

The real tragedy is 
that there was good 
y advice to be _ had, 
but it was ignored. 
Forses’ Founder B. 
C. Forbes foretold the 
big bust with unerr- 
ing accuracy: “The 
best thing that could 
happen,” wrote he, 
“would be a speedy 
return to normal 
money rates [but] this 
will not be accom- 
plished unless or until there has 
been further severe liquidation in 
speculative stocks. . . . Looking 
ahead, one cannot vicw with equa- 
nimity what may happen when the 
year-end demands for money have 
to be met. Prudence suggests that— 
unless trouble comes before then— 
it will be well to have cash on hand 
rather than debts at that time.” 

Again? Can it happen again? “Of 
course!” warns John Galbraith, since 
“nothing has been done about the 
seminal lunacy which possesses peo- 
ple who see a chance of becoming 
rich.” But if nothing has been done 
about man’s acquisitiveness, much 
has been done about his inquisitive- 
ness. The investor has a far more 
stable economy in which to plant his 
money—adequate safeguards have 
since been enacted to help protect 
him from his own foolishness, and 
he knows a good deal more today 
than he did in ’29. 

Forses, in the past and with 
every successive issue, strives to add 
to that knowledge. A careful, well- 
informed investor, Forses believes, 
is the surest safeguard against our 
ever having to circle another Black 
Thursday on the calendar of mem- 
orable dates. 
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Put your 
Salesman in 
this 
picture 





The most highly prized 
sales incentive is a luxurious cruise 
to Bermuda and Caribbean resorts. 
This has been proved in contests 
conducted by: 


Admiral Television 
Bankers Mutual Life 
Chrysler Continental Assurance 
General Electric 
International Harvester 
Philco  R.C.A. Victor 
Swift 
Westinghouse 

—and many others! 


A Furness Cruise tops everything 
else when offered to contest 
winners. Give this out-of-the- 
ordinary prize and watch your 
salesmen really sell! There are 
innumerable possibilities for 
dramatizing such a prize which has 
universal appeal. We'll be happy to 
show you how it can be done. A 
word will bring you the plans 

and promotion material. For 
complete information, 


Sales Department 


FURNESS LINES 


34 Whitehall Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





READERS SAY 





Oil Report 


I... have read and re-read your issue 
of Forses for October 1, devoted pri- 
marily to the oil industry. This is a won- 
derfully done job, and I am happy to see 
your fine publication assemble and pub- 
lish the information concerning our indus- 
try. I have been a reader of Forses maga- 
zine for many years. —T. H. Barton, 

Chairman of the Board, 
Lion Oil Company. 


I believe you and your entire organiza- 
tion are to be congratulated for an unusu- 
ally fine presentation of facts about the 
oil industry. I know the investing public, 
as well as your many other readers, will 
find this issue both interesting and in- 
formative. —Avucustus C. Lone, 

President, 
The Texas Company. 


The oil article is a very interesting one, 
well prepared and provides a broad cover- 
age containing valuable and worthwhile 
information pertaining to the oil industry 
in general. . . . However, Cities Service’s 
pretax profit margins [are] shown . . . to 
be 6.38% of gross for 1953. The five-year 
computation should be 11.8% [not 7.8%], 
which lifts Cities Service above some of 
the other companies listed. . . . The article 
also points out that [our] production to 
runs in 1953 improved 2.8% over 1952 
while the other five crude deficit compa- 
nies’ increased 10%. Actually we main- 
tained about the same ratio whereas the 
five decreased over 4%. —B. S. Watson, 

President, 
Cities Service Co. 


Forses apologizes to Cities Service for 
mis-computing its pretax profit margins 
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[] Payment enclosed. 





and crude ratio. Properly figured, the com- 
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pany’s pretax profit margins would have 
ranked fourth rather than sixth among the 
six major crude deficit companies.—Ep. 


I found your survey of the petroleum 
industry both comprehensive and thought- 
provoking. As an oilman, I am of course 
always pleased to see our industry receiv- 
ing such attention. I have no doubt that 
other oil company people share this senti- 
ment as well. Thank you for devoting so 
much space to our activities.—R. G. Fouuis, 

Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oil Company of California. 


Your recent oil industry issue [is] a 
comprehensive and fair presentation of the 
current position of the oil industry from 
the standpoint of the stockholder. I think 
you are to be congratulated on the type 
and quantity of advertising which your 
magazine is attracting as a result of its 
new and interesting editorial policy and 
content. —P. C. SPENCER, 

President, 
Sinclair Oil Corp. 


I want to compliment you upon your 
fine presentation. . . . The part which I 
knew about was accurate factually and, 
in addition, was presented interestingly. 
What impresses me most about your maga- 
zine, in its treatment of various industries, 
is its objectivity. I do not get the impres- 
sion that you are trying to either tear down 
or build up . . . you always seem con- 
structive. In this issue dealing with the 
oil industry, you still maintain the rule 
of doing a constructive job. My congratu- 
lations to vou. —L. F. McCo.ivum, 

President, 
Continental Oil Co. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 49) 
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DIET .. . Many diabetics can success- 
fully control their condition by following a 
carefully regulated but varied and nutri- 
tious diet. There is one basic rule, however, 
that all diabetics must observe—they must 
restrict their intake of those foods that read- 
ily change to sugar in the body. 


EXERCISE ... in the successful treat- 
ment of diabetes, exercise is essential be- 
cause it helps keep blood sugar at a safe 
level. In other words, exercise helps “burn 
up” sugars and starches so that they do 
not accumulate in the system and cause 
distressing symptoms. 

INSULIN ... This substance is indis- 
pensable in those cases of severe diabetes 
that cannot be controlled by diet and exer- 
cise. Thanks to the development of in- 
creasingly effective forms of insulin . . . as 
well as greater knowledge of the disease 
resulting from continued research . . . dia- 
betes can generally be controlled more 
Successfully than ever before. 


COPYRIGHT 1954—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company : 
(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) fd N 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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It is estimated that one million Ameri- 
cans are known to have diabetes today. By 
faithfully cooperating with their doctors in 
using the three keys to diabetes control, 
most diabetics . . . young and old . . . can 
usually live full and active lives. What a 
contrast between this bright outlook and 
the old days when so little could be done 
to save diabetics! 

Studies indicate that millions of our peo- 
ple, who do not have diabetes now, are 
likely to develop it some time in the future. 
This is why it is so important to know the 
following facts: 


1. You are more likely to develop diabetes 
Fes 
a. the disease has occurred in your 
family 
b. you are middle-aged and 
overweight. 
2. You should suspect diabetes if. . . 


a. you notice weight loss despite con- 


stant hunger and high food con- 
sumption 


b. you feel constantly fatigued, thirsty, 
or urinate excessively. 

Early in its course, diabetes may cause 
no symptoms at all. In fact, it may pro- 
gress silently and damage your health be- 
fore you are aware of it. This points up the 
necessity of regular medical examinations. 
The earlier diabetes is discovered and 
treated, the better are the chances to bring 
it under control. 


Fortunately, tests for diabetes detection 
are simple, speedy and painless. Everyone 
should have periodic health examinations 

. including urinalysis. If the test shows 
sugar, your doctor can make further exam- 
inations which tell whether you have dia- 
betes. If you have the disease, you and your 
doctor can work together to help control 
it. With proper precautions, your chances 
of living long, happily and usefully are 
unusually good today. EP 
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Buy.... 


Bell. <.. 
or Hold? 


Sometimes it is hard to make up your 
mind about certain securities, particular 
stocks. 


Maybe because the world situation’s 
uncertain, or the business outlook’s ob- 
scure, Or too many important facts just 
won't come into focus—don’t seem to 


add up. 


In such confused times, almost every 
investor finds it more difficult to make 
clear-cut decisions—so a lot of them 
don’t even try. 


We think that’s bad, that it just doesn’t 
make sense. 
Because very often the right an- 


swer today means the difference be- 
tween profit and loss tomorrow ... 


Because there are any number of 

places an investor can go for the 

help he needs in reaching the right 
answers—for him. 

Here at Merrill Lynch, for instance, 
our Research Department gets a steady 
stream of facts and information from 
all over the country, works constantly 
to sort out the important ones, carefully 
evaluates them all in terms of the in- 
vestor’s interest. So maybe that’s why 
Research can usually come up with a 
pretty good answer to any question con- 
cerning buy...sell...or hold. 


If you'd like to know what that 
answer would be as regards any 
particular stock . . . 

Or if you’d like to have a detailed 
analysis of your complete port- 
folio in the light of your over-all 
financial situation... 


Just ask. 


There’s no charge of any kind, no 
obligation cither. Simply address your 
letter to my personal attention. 


Water A. SCHOLL 
Department SD-12 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


Invest —for the better things in ti 





THE ECONOMY 





In last month’s politicking between the 
optimistic “ins” and the pessimistic 
“outs,” the U.S. economy got a fright- 
ful kicking around. Republicans de- 
scribed business conditions as “stable”; 
Democrats called them “stagnant.” 
Nevertheless most professional pundits 
of the economy eschewed the handy 
one-word labels used by ballot-bucking 
politicians. The economy was neither 
stable nor stagnant—but rather in a con- 
tinual state of movement, some seg- 
ments up, some down. 

On the up side was the booming 
construction industry, which continued 
to pull down old records and build new 
ones. During September, for instance, 
public and private outlays for new 
construction hit $3.6 billion, a hefty 8% 
above a year ago. Through the first 
nine months of this year total construc- 
tion spending climbed 4% to a new 
high of $27.4 billion, most of it paid 
out for private homes, business struc- 
tures, public schools and highways. 
While many observers predict that con- 
struction of this type will taper off 
slightly next year, the end of the build- 
ing boom is not in sight. Administra- 
tion economists last month were calling 
it the “brightest spot” in the econcmy. 

Awakening Steel. If other facets of 
the nation’s economy reflected less pros- 
perity, there were signs here and there 
that business was picking up. In the 
steel industry, depressed for the last 15 
months by high consumer inventories, 
long-hopeful executives were beginning 
to regard the current upturn in steel 
demand as genuine. Even though steel 
consumption this year is generally ex- 
pected to exceed production by at least 
4,000,000 tons (the difference coming 
out of inventory), there were other 
hopeful signs. 

Some consumers had already ex- 
hausted their supplies, were pressing 
steelmakers for rush deliveries. One 
United States Steel official pointed out 
that “inventory reduction must eventu- 
ally come to an end,” and predicted 
that, as a result, steel production next 
year will average “slightly above” 1954. 
This optimism was also borne out last 
month by 100 foundry executives, gath- 
ered in Cleveland to inspect U.S. Steel’s 
new blast furnace. Three-quarters of 
them predicted that the steel business 
will continue to improve for the rest of 
1954; 93% estimated that 1955 produc- 
tion would be as good if not better 
than 1954. 

September production of steel ingots 
and castings was the highest since June, 
and by mid-October the nation’s steel 
mills were operating at 72.3% of full 
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capacity. During the month Bethlehem 
Steel put four more open hearths and 
an additional blast furnace to work in 
Buffalo, bringing the area’s operations 
up to 78% of capacity. Elsewhere, in 
other steel towns, the industry was 
awakening. Pittsburgh Steel increased 
its production rate to 81.5%, and Re- 
public Steel reached its highest capac- 
ity this year. In Youngstown, where 
hundreds of steelworkers returned to 
their jobs as the “back to work” move- 
ment gained impetus, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube stepped up production, 
and U.S. Steel relit a blast furnace that 
had been cold for the last eight months. 

Carmakers’ Holiday. In the automo- 
bile industry, which may use up to 20% 
of steelmakers’ total output, the first of 
the big carmakers’ 1955 models proudly 
rolled off the lines. While the record 
book showed that total automobile and 
truck production was almost 30% lower 
than last year, automakers in Michigan, 
like springtime baseball managers in 
Florida, were predicting great things 
for the coming season. Studebaker- 
Packard, a second division enter- 
prise (80,000 cars through September) 
promised to be “very disappointed” if 
1955 sales did not hit 300,000. Buick, 
which finished in third place, was look- 
ing forward to its “greatest sales year. 
Chevrolet, the nation’s No. 1 car in 
sales, expected its new models to 
“greatly increase” their share of next 
year’s market, while Chrysler Corp., 
bidding for 20% of the 1955 auto mar- 
ket (its share was 11.1% through Sep- 
tember), reported it had already spent 
a whopping $250,000,000 in the at- 
tempt. 

Hopeful Signs. Elsewhere, too, there 
was evidence that some sections of the 
American economy were becoming less 
sluggish. The Federal Reserve Board 
production index, for example, showed 
a modest two-point gain to 126 m 
September; last year the index dipped 
a point. Far more significant to many 
economists is the fact that this years 
rise was accomplished without the aid 
of the automobile industry; Detroit car 
production was curtailed by earlier- 
than-usual changeovers to new models. 
Household appliance manufacturers 
and furniture makers were reporting 
“higher than seasonal” upturns in de- 
mand. Radio and TV sales were climb- 
ing. Production of building materials 
was higher, and September lumber out- 
put in the Douglas fir region climbed 
70% over the previous month as Pacific 
Northwest mills resumed operations 
after recent crippling strikes. 

Storm Warnings. If guarded opt 
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THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Here at last is a full-size completely automatic 
Burroughs Sensimatic accounting machine that is 
within the price reach of any business. 


With low original cost, the new Burroughs Sensi- 
matic ‘‘50” saves you money from the start. It 
goes right on saving, too, through lower forms 
costs, higher productive output, speedier opera- 
tion and fast operator training. 


Slip a form into its front-feed carriage and watch 
the Sensimatic ‘‘50”’ go to work. Talk about auto- 
matic! It totals automatically, its carriage moves, 
opens and closes automatically, it posts dates 
automatically . . . even switches automatically to 
red printing for credit postings. 


See how your business can speed accounting opera- 
tions and improve efficiency with the amazing 
new Burroughs Sensimatic “50.” Call your near- 
est Burroughs branch office for a demonstration, 
or write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 


Burroughs =r 





mism was the keynote of some seg- 
ments of the American economy, else- 
where there was gloom. Recent strikes 
at mines in this country and in Chile 
have cut copper supplies drastically, 
and have forced some fabricators to 
make plans to shut down their factories. 
The situation is particularly tense in 
some wire mills, now operating on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Forced to cut 
deeply into already depleted inven- 
tories, they have been paying high pre- 
miums to copper dealers for pitifully 
small lots—just to keep going. With 
copper likely to remain in short supply 
for the next several months, some ob- 


servers predict widespread unemploy- 
ment in the copper fabricating indus- 
try. A lengthy copper drought, they 
add, might also force a production 
slowdown and heavy employee layoffs 
in the auto industry, which uses large 
quantities of the metal. 

The situation was not eased last 
month when Commerce Secretary 
Weeks’ request for a diversion of cop- 
per intended for the U.S. strategic 
stockpile was flatly refused by Defense 
Mobilizer Arthur Flemming—with an 
assist from Labor Secretary Mitchell. 
Mitchell was particularly vehement, 
claiming that a Federal assist to copper 





How the New Tax Law 
can save you up to $2,000 
without risking a cent! 


Tin tremendous 975-page new Eisenhower Tax Law opens up 
billions of dollars in new savings in the most far-reaching tax 


shake-up in half a century. 


Every type of deduction has been modified in some way—favoring 
practically every taxpayer—but THE NEW LAW IS RETROACTIVE 
TO LAST JANUARY AND IMMEDIATE ACTION IS NECESSARY 


TO ENSURE YOUR SAVINGS. 


To bring taxpayers their proper share 
of these new savings, the publishers of 
J. K. Lasser’s best-selling YOUR IN- 
COME TAX offer an unusual 6-month 
free-examination plan of guaranteed 
savings. 


Under this plan, the label below will 
bring you by return mail one of the 
first copies of the new 1955 YOUR 
INCOME TAX for 6 months’ free use 
without the slightest risk. You will 
find in this completely revised edition 
2756 approved ways to save under the 
new law, including many brand new 
savings that will add to your income; 
new deductions for child care and new 
job expenses; greater medical expense 
deductions; new favorable treatment 
for retirement income, annuities, real 
estate investments; new deductions for 
salesmen and farmers, deductions for 
dividend income, and many more sav- 
ings for every individual. 


¥ 630 Fifth Avenue, N. Y¥. 20, 


i 
This package centai 
INCOME TAX by J. K. 
be opened for postal 


m SIMON and SCHUSTER, Pep 


N. Y. 


1955 YOUR 
Yr Lasser. May 


In addition, because even the tax 
forms you will fill out will be different, 
you'll receive entirely free a unique 16- 
page booklet of filled-in individual tax 
returns. This will save you endless time 
and headaches—and make certain you 
don’t overlook any savings. 


@ap” A tax-saving program of this size 
would ordinarily cost you $15 to $50— 
but the Filled-In Returns are yours free 
and the 1955 YOUR INCOME TAX is 
still only $1.95. 


Mail Label Below Today 
To Assure Your Tax Savings 


Under This Big New Law 


To obtain your free copy of the 16- 
page booklet of Filled-In Tax Returns 
and your first-press copy of Lasser’s 
new 1955 YOUR INCOME TAX fill 
in the label below and mail it with $1.95 
to Simon and Schuster, 
Publishers, Tax Dept. F-39, 
630 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 20, 
(N. Y. City residents please 
add 3% sales tax.) 


t. F-39 


Ga” «Under this unusual 
guarantee, you must save 
10 to 1,000 times the cost 
of the book or you can re- 
turn it any time up to April 
15, 1955, and receive full 
refund. Regardless of this, 
the Filled-In Tax Returns 
are yours to keep free. 
Please act today while 
copies are still available. 


@ FILL IN AND RETURN TODAY WITH $1.95 TO PROFIT FROM THIS OFFER 
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producers in meeting their regular com- 
mercial demands would put the Goy. 
ernment in the position of a “strike. 
breaker.” 

Another depressed segment of the 
American economy, freight loadings on 
the nation’s railroads, continued last 
month to show a gloomy picture. Often 
regarded as a sensitive reflector of the 
country’s business activity, carloadings 
fell off 11.2% during the first week in 
October. Moreover, a survey compiled 
by the Association of American Rail- 
roads predicted that freight loadings in 
the fourth quarter of 1954 would lag 
8.6% behind a year ago. Shipments of 
iron and steel are expected to be of 
nearly 15%, coal and coke more than 
12%, oré and concentrates almost 37%. 
Only autos, livestock and frozen food 
shipments are expected to top last 
year’s figures. 

Actually, the situation in the last 
quarter of 1954 may be much worse 
than the experts estimate; forecasts by 
the shippers’ advisory boards in the 
past have been highly overoptimistic. 
For the second and third quarters of 
this year they predicted modest car- 
loading dips of 7.6% and 8.6%; actual 
declines were far more substantial- 
15.2% and 14.4%. 

While unhappy railroadmen side- 
tracked their surplus rolling stock, U.S. 
shipbuilders faced an even more dismal 
prospect: quiet shipyards. Vessel con- 
struction orders, which have been 
scraping bottom for the past ten years, 
had almost run aground. During Sep- 
tember, coastal and Great Lakes ship- 
builders received no new orders for 
ocean-going merchant ships, and total 
gross tonnage on the current order- 
books sagged to the lowest point since 
1948. Only 16 vessels, smallest nun- 
ber since the end of World War Il, 
are now under construction; 10 of 
these will be finished and delivered in 
the remaining months of 1954. 

Gloomy Prosperity. The weirdest ail- 
ment of all plagued the nation’s life 
insurance companies last month. They 
had too much money to lend, too few 
borrowers. While life sales through Av- 
gust climbed 3% to a record $24.5 bil- 
lion, the firms were paring interest 
rates on long-term corporate loans to 
attract new customers. A year ago rates 
were 4% or better; last month Interna- 
tional Business Machines borrowed 
$100 million from Prudential at 3.75%, 
and American Telephone & Telegraph 
sold a fat share of its $250 million de 
benture issue to insurance companies 
that charged only 3.12%. 

But in last month’s politically 
charged atmosphere, whether the econ- 
omy was stable or stagnant depended 
exclusively on which candidate you 
listened to. 
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HEALTH 


SNIFFLES & SNEEZES 


As autumn whisks brisker business 
gross the nation, U.S. industry is 
buckling down to face a perennial foe: 
the common cold. Annually, ailing 
workers cough, wheeze and sneeze 
away some 150 million work-days, cost 
their employers between $2-5 billion in 
wages and lost productivity. At a meet- 
ing recently of the Common Cold 
Foundation—formed by top business 
and medical men concerned with the 
problem—four famed medical sleuths 
presented with laboratory neatness the 
cold facts: industry stands to benefit 
from an all-out medical onslaught on 
the common cold, to be led by CCF 
with dollars provided by industry. 

Texaco’s medical director, Dr. M. N. 
Newquist, pointed out that financial 
support by industry “could very well 
prove to be a worthwhile investment.” 
In a study of one petroleum company 
last year, he noted, colds were 
more rampant than any other disease, 
aimed more than half the annual 
illness and almost 30% of time lost. In- 
dustrial injuries during that same pe- 
tiod claimed only slightly more than 
7 of absentee cases, 7% of the time 
ost. 

Claimed Dr. Newquist, who is also 
chairman of CCF’s medical advisory 
board: “We know that industry is giv- 
ing a great deal of thought, putting 
forth real effort and spending money 
for the prevention or minimizing of in- 
dustrial accidents. . . . But industry is 
getting a much larger bill from the cul- 
prit sitting on the top rung of the lad- 
der of disablers.” But because the com- 
mon cold lacks “dramatic appeal,” re- 
search has lagged. 

Meanwhile, Drs. Thomas G. Ward, 
John H. Dingle and Yale Kneeland took 
stock of the common cold and found it: 

* more frequent in women and chil- 
dren, also during months of January, 
February, April and September; 

* possibly due to a virus not yet iso- 

ted, or an unknown latent agent in 
the body that emerges under certain 
conditions; 
al originated in the home 75% of the 

e; 

_* not the consequences of air condi- 
tioning or drafts; 

* affected by antibiotics in only 3% 
of cases: 

* contracted only by man and an- 

Opoid apes; 

“nearer solution today than any 
lime in the last decade. 

Despite medical enthusiasm, for the 
‘ommon man with a common cold aid 
‘eemed no closer than the aspirins in 

medicine cabinet. 
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Mest Fém Flocine 


can shop for you in a supermarket 
of plants and sites.in this 


29,000 sq. mile 5 


We're right in the heart of 
industrial America. And a number Bas, 
of communities in our area are 
prepared to make industrial plant 
locations available to responsible 
enterprises on very attractive terms— 
either on lease or lease-purchase. 


So just tell us what you’re looking for, 
and we'll do your location shopping 
for you—in the biggest industrial 
supermarket in the world. We 

develop detailed information studies 
on a confidential basis—with 

no obligation whatever. 


Get on our Business Opportunities 
Mailing List. Write or phone 

Area Development Department, 
The West Penn Electric System, 
Room 913, 50 Broad Street, 

New York 4, N. Y. WHitehall 4-3740 


West Penn 
Klectrte System 





Firm 
Monongahela Power Company | Address 
The Potomac Edison Company | City 


West Penn Power Company |_ 
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State area 


West Penn Electric System, Room 913 


50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Without obligation, please send me a hand-picked assort- | 
ment of current Industrial Data Sheets on available | 
industrial buildings and sites in your service area. 


Name and Title 


TOPCO CUP RECO U CEU O eee eee eee eee 
POORER HEHEHE EHH ETE HEHEHE EHH OHH TH EHH E EEE HEROES 
CORO OOH HEHEHE EEE THEE EE EOD 
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Cinderella’s Slipper for Industry! 


NLIKE THE MAGIC GLASS SLIPPER that would fit 

only Cinderella, the Southland of today holds unique 
economic advantages to fit the needs of industries of 
every kind. 

Good water for industrial use is abundant — both on 
the surface and underground. Inexpensive electric power 
is readily available. Rich sources of raw materials are 
close to expanding consumer markets for the finished 
products. Transportation facilities are excellent. Southern 
manpower is alert, quick to learn, and plentiful. 


Many an “industrial Cinderella” has blossomed under 


the spell of the bountiful Southland. It takes no magic 
to see why... 


S OUT H E R N “Look Ahead —Look South!” 
RAILWAY SYSTEM i panel 


President 
| | WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 





The Southern Serves the South 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


by MALCOLM S. FORBES 





FRANCE—DISCOURAGED KEYSTONE 
Panis (By Cable)—After several days of talks with top 
French leaders in Government and business, as well as with 
informed Americans in Paris, it is, frankly, hard to write 
encouragingly about the prospects for a stronger France. 

The most encouraging moments came during a lengthy 
interview with France’s Premier Pierre Mendes-France, 
who, with a refreshing practicality, didn’t hesitate to put 
his finger on many of France’s problems. But there can be 
no certainty that he will remain long enough to initiate 
the basic economic reforms which virtually all agree are 
essential for the good of their country, while at the same 
time vigorously opposing any action that would affect their 
own particular interests. 

Since the war, the U.S. has spent in one form or an- 
other $10 billion in aid to France, about 20% of all aid for 
Europe. About half of this has been military hardware in 
the form of tanks, guns, pianes, etc. The rest has been 
economic assistance of various sorts. To date, the net re- 
sult is little more than a recovery to a position only slightly 
better than that existing in 1938. However, there has been 
slow but steady improvement in the French economy dur- 
ing the past 18 months, which has set the stage for the 
much-needed reforms desired by Mendes-France. 

The French economy lacks the imagination and the vi- 
tality that competition engenders. It thinks in terms of 
monopoly and operates with a stifling mass of restrictions 
which, through the years, have been designed to protect 
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French Premier and F oreign Minister Pierre Mendes-France confers 
with the Publisher and Editor of Forses at 10 Quai D’Orsay in Paris. 





one and all against any possible inability to compete suc- 
cessfully from within or without. 

Mendes-France told me: “My Government has no inten- 
tion of devaluating the Franc, as has been urged by many 
economists. Our economic problem will not be cured by 
such expedients. Our prices are high because of our tax 
structure, and our rigid monopolistic thinking. I am most 
anxious for the chance to tackle these roots of many French 
difficulties. I want to see wages less uniform, to require 
companies making money to pay more in salaries and in 
income taxes. Such proposals are fought by the interests 
that are making much money, but they are also fought by 
their weaker fellow-companies who fear open price com- 
petition. And the workers themselves shy away for fear 
that their employers might not survive, and that they would 
be jobless. So, you see everyone opposes what all admit 
must be done for France to resume a vigorous growth.” 

Asked if he was optimistic about the prospects of getting 
such reforms through Parliament, Mendes-France said: 
“My Government will make the proposals and fight for 
them. I hope the powerful vested interests will not suc- 
ceed in blocking what is so needed for our country’s de- 
velopment. They have in the past, and they may again, but — 
I am hopeful of success. 

“Probably not until January 1 can I really tackle these 
economic reforms which concern me most. Now we debate 
the London agreement; this will be very tough, but will 
clear the decks for a vote; next month I go to the United 











States to visit President Eisenhower; on my return we 
have the Nine-Power Pact vote; in December we must 
prepare the budget. And if I am still head of the Govern- 
ment, France will then start digging in on economic re- 
forms.” 

“But,” concluded Mendes-France, with a smile: “We 
don’t keep Premiers very long, and there are many who 
can hardly wait to show me the door. Who knows if in 
four months I can tackle the things that four months ago 
my Government was formed principally to deal with.” 

No one questions that a security system for the Free 
Nations of the Continent cannot be developed without 
France. The only defensible military alternative is the so- 
called peripheral defense, which, in effect, “writes off’ the 
Continent except for Spain. Such an alternative seems fan- 
tastic to contemplate, but the French so fear German 
strength that they have jeopardized the Continental de- 
fense system by an intense and bitter concern of the 
minutia of control on German rearmament. It is to be 
hoped that Mendes-France will succeed in overcoming this 
reluctance and in obtaining ratification of the London ac- 
cords. This will enable him to turn to the problem of 
economic reform which is so vital to the future strength 
of France. 

To summarize very simply: This writer obtained the im- 
pression of France as a country that has lost faith in it- 
self. There is no confidence that, through boldness and 
leadership, they can rebuild their economy. There is no 
confidence that, through statesmanship, they can play a 
leading part in formulating new and wider policies vital 
for the survival of free nations. 

One can easily understand, after the bitter blood- 
wringer that this nation has gone through since World 
War I, why this psychology of pessimism and defeat is so 
prevalent. It is not hard to understand why the average 
Frenchman wants to hang on to today’s bits of sunshine, 
and to resist coming to grips with the tough realities of 
tomorrow. He has had his bitter cupful of yesterday's 
realities, and refuses to believe that tomorrow's possibili- 
ties, even if they happen, could be any worse than what 
he has been through. 

Probably France’s greatest single need at the moment is a 
French Churchill who could inspiringly sum up their prob- 
lem and rally them all to tackle it, based on their own rich 
tradition of valor and grandeur. Mendes-France, for the 
first time since the war, gives signs of becoming a leader 
in whom the French people will place their confidence for 
the difficult tasks that lie ahead. 


Meanwhile, the Free World needs France, and as her 


friends, we can only try to help, and to understand that 
the capacity for outsiders to help effectively is very lim- 
ited. I have bundles of statistics, a multiplicity of interview 
quotations, but they would not particularly add to or sub- 
tract from the main conclusions, as just expressed. 
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GERMANY—RECOVERED, NOT REFORMED 


FRANKFURT-ON-Main (By Cable)—Germany’s recovery since 
its quite thorough wartime devastation, is indeed remark- 
able. Her principal cities by the war’s end were largely in 
ruins, comparable to Coventry. Today, her cities are sub- 
stantially rebuilt and being rebuilt; her industries are once 
more setting new productive highs; her business men 


throughout the world are aggressively selling well-manu- 
factured articles. 

The German people have, for the most part, put aside 
their bitterness at defeat by burying themselves in hard 
work. Their psychology, however, seems little changed. 

Being able to speak German, I spent most of my time 
with “the man in the street,” the little man, rather than 
the eminent politician or big industrialist. My impression 
was a very distinct one that an overwhelming majority of 
Germans are primarily annoyed with Hitler for losing the 
war. 

In the company of a young man who had been a boy 
in the Hitler school during the war, I went to several Ger- 
man “dives,” little beer halls in wooden shacks, with a 
juke-box the most prominent piece of furniture. Invariably, 
he and others present put their pfennigs in the Wurlitzer 
to play the Baden March and other military airs. The main 
conversation was of recently-passed “Glories,” when Ger- 
many, towards the end of the war, was “standing off’ most 
of the other nations of the world. There is little doubt in 
my mind that Germans will enjoy again having an Army. 

But they, unlike the French, know full well that they 
cannot again secretly re-arm, as in Hitler days, to the 
extent of being a major military threat. It is physically 
impossible to produce an atom or hydrogen bomb and to 
test it unbeknownst to other nations. So, too, with the huge 
aircraft necessary to deliver such bombs to their presumed 
targets hundreds of miles away. Without these basic 
weapons, a Germany, no matter how many divisions, tanks 
and other conventional arms she may have, cannot repeat 
the wanton, climactic aggressions of 19389. 

Meantime, West Germany’s economic capacity and mili- 
tary know-how are essential for any successful defense of 
Europe against a Communist attack. And without any 
Army, after evacuation of occupation troops, West Ger- 
many could be swiftly overrun by Red-armed, Red-directed 
East German military formations. 

However, they are quite realistic about their own problem. 
With all of them, re-unification of the Fatherland is the 
keenest desire, but, as one shopkeeper put it: “We know 
all right that Russia will let East and West Germany become 
one if West Germany is willing to join East Germany; none 
of us are that stupid not to know this. We have too many 
friends and relatives living there not to know what such 
unification would mean to us all.” 

I was surprised at the seemingly genuine friendship and 
respect many expressed for Americans and England. The 
man in the street seemed to feel that if the U.S., England 
and Germany saw eye-to-eye and became effective allies 
that the attitude of all other countries of Europe this side 
of the Iron Curtain would matter very little. German con- 
tempt for the French is only equalled by the French fear 
and hatred of the Germans. Obviously, this makes Free 
Nation continental military teamwork a little difficult, but 
more Germans seemed to feel its necessity and possibility 
than did the French. 

There is no doubt that Germany today is economically 
strong and growing stronger; that Germany, as soon as the 
Nine-Power London Agreement is confirmed, can and will 
eagerly pull its oar. Unfortunately, there is some doubt that 
many Germans understand or care for democracy or individ- 
ual freedom as we know it. Democratic institutions in Ger- 
many have no roots, but here “might and main” are mighty 
important vis-a-vis Communism, which the average German 
hates with the same intensity as Americans and Britons. 
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THE “NAUTILUS” 


Atomic Sub and Builders Rely on World’s 
Greatest Lubrication Knowledge 


With the launching of the “Nautilus” 
— world’s first atomic-powered subma- 
rine—the U.S. Navy crossed the thresh- 
old of the atomic age. 

Socony-Vacuum is proud that it has 
been able to play a dual role in this most 
Significant event. 

First, famous Socony-Vacuum lubri- 
cants are now protecting vital machin- 
ery aboard the “Nautilus.” 

Second, Electric Boat Division, Gen- 


eral Dynamics Corp.—builder of the 
“Nautilus”— relies 100% on our lubri- 
cants and a program of Correct Lubrica- 
tion to protect its plant equipment... 
has done so for the past 34 years! 

We wish the “Nautilus” and her crew 
all success... pledge our continued 
cooperation, in every way possible, to 
the Navy and its suppliers, toward the 
end of keeping America and her allies 
strong. 


A snorkel intake tube being machined to 
very precise tolerances on one of the large 
lathes in the Groton plant. 


Hydraulic bender shapes section of 8-in. 
steel pipe in two minutes. This operation 
formerly took a full day. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 


The Makers of Mobilgas and Mobiloil 
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started something 


with SPR4FAMER” 


In developing SPRA-TAINER, the original lightweight 
pressure can, CROWN pioneered an idea which has had 
far reaching effects on the packaging of many familiar 
products. It has also created markets for new and hitherto 
unheard-of products. 


The pressure can dispenses its contents in the form of 
spray or foam. First used for the spraying of insecticides, 
imaginative manufacturers soon applied this idea to other 
products . . . dessert toppings, cosmetics, lubricants, touch- 
up paints, deodorants, shaving creams and many more. 
And SPRA-TAINER is the choice of most of the leading 
brands. Its exclusive “Modern Design” and “No Top 
Seam—No Side Seam” construction have kept SPRA- 
TAINER in the lead since it started making packaging 
history. Additional manufacturing facilities are now being 
provided to take care of the ever increasing demand. 


Development of SPRA-TAINER by the Company’s 
Crown Can Division and its pioneering of the pressure can 
idea is one more example of the way CROWN contributes 
to the better packaging of a vast array of products used 
in the households of the nation. 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, INC. 


Products by CROWN: BEVERAGE BOTTLE CAPS «+ BEVERAGE BOTTLING 
MACHINERY « MILK BOTTLE CAPS « MILK FILLERS »« METAL CAPS AND 
CLOSURES « CAPPING MACHINES « PACKER’S CANS « GENERAL LINE CANS 
BEER CANS « “SPRA~-TAINERS” «+ “FREEZ-TAINERS" +» MERITSEAL CAPS 


~ 


General Offices at Baltimore e Plants at: Baltimore, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Detroit, Chicago, Orlando, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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PAN AMERICAN’S GLOBE-SPANNING ROUTES 


THE GREAT GLOBALISTS 


With deft diplomacy and fiscal finesse, Juan Trippe’s 
Pan American World Airways has vigorously improved its 
fortunes. But for stockholders, it has been another story. 


(See cover) 


Iv 1987 mankind drifted blindly to- 
ward World War II: that year Cham- 
berlain tried to buy “peace in our time” 
by trading Czechoslovakia to a Ger- 
man madman, and the Japanese sank 
the U.S. gunboat “Panay” in the 
Yangtze River. Meanwhile, fortified by 
a seeming economic recovery and ig- 
noring all these omens, Wall Street was 
forgetting its 1929 hangover. Du Pont 
reached the (for then) giddy heights 
of 46 and General Motors spurted to 
386. A rather romantic “growth” stock 
named Pan American Airways touched 
18%. At that price, and largely on 
brave assertions that “Aviation has 
come of age,” Pan Am was selling at 
100 times the year’s earnings, three 
times book value. 

Some of these Pan Am forecasts of 
the future had a ring of science fiction 
about them, what with talk of round- 
the-world flying and double-decked 
planes. Yet in the years since, most of 
them have come true. Gross revenues 
steadily climbed from 1937’s $14.6 mil- 
lion to reach $218 million last year. 
Today, Founder-President Juan Terry 
Trippe has long since retired his 10- 
passenger, 140-MPH flying boats in 
favor of 80-passenger, 8340-MPH Boe- 
ing Stratocruisers. Earnings per share 
last year were the highest in history 
and book value had trebled since 1937. 

But what, meanwhile, of Pan Am 
stockholders? Strange to say, while Pan 
Am’s fortunes were climbing, its stock 
was sinking most of the time. In 1937 
100 shares of Pan Am could have been 
cashed in for 41 shares of Du Pont; 

t month the same 100 shares would 
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have traded for only 10 shares of Du 
Pont.® 

Why had this airborne Horatio Alger 
story rung so dismally in investors’ 
ears? To find the answer it is necessary 
to thread a geopolitical maze. For Pan 
American World Airways, these many 
years, has been waging war on far-flung 
fronts against some of the toughest and 
most subtle problems ever to plague a 
giant business enterprise. 

Too Many Cooks. While future-minded 
investors in 1937 were bidding boldly 
for Pan Am stock, Juan Trippe’s imag- 
inatively-named “Clippers” were island- 
hopping the Pacific Ocean. In those 
days his graceful, 26-ton Martin M-130 

*Recent price: 15. Du Pont at the same 
time sold for 145; General Motors 90. 





PAN AM’S JUAN TRIPPE: 
‘ many are called, few are chosen 
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flying boats found the international air 
lanes singularly uncrowded. True 
enough, in South America the Nazi-run 
Lufthansa was pressing hot and heavy 
competition against Juan Trippe’s men 
and planes. But if any of his U‘S. air- 
line contemporaries were jostling to get 
into the international air, pioneer 
Trippe was not aware of it. 

But World War II threw the inter- 
national airline business into a new era 
of competition just as effectively as it 
advanced the ripening of the air age. 
The Kansas City-Chicago run no longer 
satisfied American airmen who during 
the war had pointed their ships’ noses 
at Casablanca and Cairo, Brisbane and 
Bombay. Hardly was the ink dry on 
the Japanese surrender when Transcon- 
tinental & Western Air transformed it- 
self into Trans World Airlines and sent 
a survey flight bumping down at Jap- 
built Oriental air fields to chart its own 
round-the-world route. Braniff and 
Northwest and American Overseas 
joined in a chorus crying monopoly, a 
charge aimed directly at Pan Am, and 
demanding that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board certify them for their own share 
of global routes. 

Nor did the upsurge in competition 
end there. In 1946 U.S. airlines car- 
ried 83% of all transatlantic business; 
but this pleasant condition ended with 
the gradual recovery of war-shattered 
European economies. By 1952, the fast- 
growing foreign airlines were lifting 
more than half of the Atlantic business. 
Offering such lures as “continental” 
service (“On Air France you pay no 
more for fine French cuisine”) and fly- 
ing the latest in American planes, the 
foreign lines by last year had cut the 
two American transatlantic survivors to 
45% of the market—which, fortunately 
for all, had expanded tremendously. 
The competition is getting still hotter. 
Recently Spain’s Iberia added its own 
route to the web of competition criss- 
crossing the Atlantic map,,and.the Jap- 
anese taxied their Japan Air Lines into 
Pacific. competition. ‘The. formidable 





Germans, though not yet airborne, are 
known to have their plans set and en- 
gines only idling. 

Hot House Enterprise. But if com- 
petition were the only bug in Pan Am’s 
fiscal mechanism, the $218 million 
globe-circler would have little cause for 
complaint: the unfortunate fact is that 
the international airlines business lives 
and breathes in an iron lung of govern- 
ment assistance and control which has 
kept it alive but hardly in tip-top 
health. 

“Subsidy,” said Juan Trippe in one 
of his rare public utterances a few 
years ago, “will always be required to 
keep the American flag on the inter- 
national airways, just as it has been re- 
quired to keep our merchant fleet on 
the high seas.” In 1937, Trippe’s car- 
rier got more than half its total rev- 
enues from mail pay—most of it out- 
right subsidy. By 1953 Pan Am was 
leaning on this crutch for only 18% of 
its income. But Trippe is actually as 
tightly bound as ever to Washington's 
fiscal strings. His $19.9 million profit 
before taxes last year would have sunk 
to an abysmal $20 million deficit with- 
out Washington’s air mail and subsidy. 

Trippe, of course, is not the only 
U.S. airman addicted to government 
support. TWA’s international division 
drew $5 million air mail pay in the lat- 
est fiscal year. Heavy subsidies are re- 
quired to maintain Northwest Airlines 
aloft on its Great Circle Route to the 
Orient and to keep Braniff going 
against competition from Panagra in 
South America. , 

Why Subsidies? Juan Trippe has 
repeatedly emphasized that higher U.S. 
wage rates plus foreign governments’ 
aid to their own airlines are the real 
villains in the subsidy drama. But in 
any case, few airmen would be brash 
enough to predict that the international 
airlines could dispense with all govern- 
ment assistance—though TWA, for a 
variety of reasons, is closer to it than 
Pan Am. 

At this point there may well be gasps 
from international travelers. They will 
be recalling that it costs $871 for a one- 
way, first-class fare from New York to 
Shannon, Ireland, whereas they can 
travel from New York to San Fran- 
cisco for just $158.75—though Shannon 
is only 500 miles further. 

On top of this, the three biggest do- 
mestic airlines drew only 4% of gross 
revenues from air mail pay against Pan 
Am’s 18%. What then is ailing the in- 
ternational airlines? 

“It costs much more,” points out 
Captain Harold E. Gray, veteran flier 
who heads Pan Am’s Atlantic division, 
“to do everything in transatlantic fly- 
ing. We have to carry more crew and 
more gas, both of which spell that 
much less pay load. Don’t forget either 


that we cant turn our equipment 
around as fast. And there is the little 
matter of foreign landing fees.” 

TWA, which flies both the foreign 
and home air lanes, figures its globe- 
hopping is nearly twice as expensive 
per ton-mile as its domestic operations. 
A rough figure would be $54 for every 
hundred available ton-miles of foreign 
flying against about $30 per 100 miles 
of domestic operations. Thus despite 
higher fares, TWA found its break-even 
point was higher on foreign service, and 
that it needed considerable air mail 
pay to break even. 

Since flying is obviously important to 
national defense, commerce and pres- 
tige, most governments have, not un- 
naturally, stepped in to plug these 
breaches with taxpayers’ money. 

One Man's Solution. From the be- 
ginning Juan Trippe had no illusions 
about his chances of going it alone 
without government aid. His solution 
was simple and direct: let the U.S. gov- 
ernment nurture a single international 
airline, a “chosen instrument,” to carry 
the American flag in the international 
air. Before the war Pan Am was just 
that, largely by default of competition. 
Yet to Main Street, Wall Street and 
Constitution Avenue, Trippe’s “chosen 
instrument” sounded tactlessly like that 
forbidden word “monopoly.” Despite 
some vigorous lobbying, Trippe’s plan 
never got off the ground. 

Checked here, Trippe tried a fast 
end run. In 1944, Pan Am’s good 
friend, the late Senator Pat McCarran 
(D., Nevada), introduced a “com- 
munity company” bill providing for a 





LOADING TRANSATLANTIC MAIL: 


single U.S. international airline, which 
would be owned jointly by the entire 
U.S. transportation industry. Pan Amer- 
ican as such would simply fade away, 
In the bitter debate that followed only 
United Airlines’ William A. Patterson 
backed Trippe. Eventually, the contro- 
versial McCarran bill died a congres- 
sional death. 

New Look. “The chosen instrument? 
Oh that’s definitely dead,” say Pan 
Am spokesmen these days. But sueh 
disclaimers notwithstanding, there is no 
solid evidence that Trippe has really 
changed his mind about his basic solu- 
tion for international airline ills. “The 
times and slogans change,” a competi- 
tor observed recently, “but Trippe’s 
philosophy is still the same.” 

Nevertheless, like the geopolitical 
realists that they are, Trippe’s men have 
contented themselves to doing their 
lobbying, haggling and propagandizing 
to bolster Pan Am’s position within the 
existing framework of subsidized com- 
petition. In 1950 they pushed through 
a deal whereby Pan Am would take 
over American Overseas Airlines from 
American Airlines. While American by 
that time was more than happy to get 
off the hook, its relief was far from 
being shared by other airline men. As 
a result, it was touch-and-go for a long 
time before President Truman finally 
gave his approval to the $17.5 million 
deal. 

Since then Pan Am has sought to 
mend its competitive fences wherever 
possible. General Counsel Henry J. 
Friendly has argued vigorously for CAB 
permission to put Pan Am in competi- 
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tion with Northwest on the short route 
to Japan. In South America, Trippe has 
held out a tempting $5 million carrot 
to shaky Braniff in a bid to buy that 
line's Latin American division. 

Enter, Politics. In an industry so 
ensnared by government regulation of 
routes and subsidy, it was probably in- 
evitable that politics would rear its 
Machiavellian head. Having accepted 
the presence of this unasked for part- 
nership, Trippe and his men deter- 
mined to make the association work in 
their behalf. Here, in fact, Juan Trippe 
scored some of his most notable suc- 
cesses. For example, in 1935 Trippe 
was itching to start his Martins soaring 
over the Pacific, But Japan, Russia and 
Shanghai were closed to him, and the 
British stalled on landing rights at 
Hong Kong. At this point Trippe 
donned his best diplomatic homburg 
and confronted the recalcitrant British 
with landing rights he had wangled 
fom the Portuguese at adjoining 
Macao; thus outflanked, the British 
capitulated and Pan Am proceeded to 
conquer the Pacific. 

School Chums. But Pan Am’s politi- 
cal arm has not always scored so hand- 
ily. For example, in the summer of 1947 
Senator Owen Brewster (R., Maine), 
an avowed friend of Pan Am, was prob- 
ing the $18 million flying boat fiasco 
sponsored by Howard Hughes, TWA’s 
controlling stockholder. The Senator 
tad been revelling in lurid stories 
involving a somewhat disreputable 
Hughes press agent, and the usually 
tough Hughes seemed for once to be 
getting the worst of things. 

_Finally Hughes was called on to tes- 

. He arrived at the Senate Office 
Building one sweltering August day 
and lost no time getting to the point: 

charge . . .” said Hughes, leaning 

ari from the witness chair and 
speaking in a cool but malicious tone of 
Voice, “(that) Senator Brewster . . 
told me in so many words that if I'd 
agree to merge Trans World Airlines 
with Pan American . . . then there 
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DOUBLE-DECKER “STRATO-CLIPPER” (1954): 
how much is it worth to the taxpayer to keep competition in the air? 


would be no further hearings in this 
matter.” 

The tide had obviously turned. 
Brewster’s voice broke when he took 
the stand to reply to this charge that 
he had used his high office to pro- 
mote the interests of a private com- 
mercial company. “It sounds,” cried he, 
“more like Hollywood than Washing- 
ton.” Perhaps unconvinced by Brew- 
sters alibi, his Maine constituents 
voted him down when he ran for re- 
election a few years later. 

Both airlines, fortunately, could 
maintain a dignified silence: officials of 
neither were involved.* Of Brewster, 
Pan Am men will only say: “Sure, he 
was a boyhood friend of Sam Pryor 
[a Pan Am executive vice-president]. 
What should Sam do? Deny he knows 
Brewster?” TWA, delighted, says noth- 
ing. 

Nehru and Nationalism. To make 
matters worse, moreover, Pan Arn’s po- 
litical troubles are not restricted to 
Washington. Nationalistic foreign gov- 
ernments, sometimes using politics as a 
weapon to get more business for their 
own airlines, flash constant warning 

*Though his Hughes Tool Co. owns 74% 
of TWA’s shares, Hughes is not even a 
director of the airline. 
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lights along Trippe’s far-flung routes. 
For example, India recently proclaimed 
her intention of next January rejecting 
the existing air transport pact with the 
U.S. Staggered by the heavy losses 
piled up by its Air-India International, 
Nehru’s government apparently hopes 
to cut down on Pan Am’s efficient com- 
petition. 

Ike Takes a Hand. Into this con- 
fused political picture recently stepped 
President Eisenhower, a man who ob- 
viously likes things done in a system- 
atic manner. In May this year, when 
Ike’s Air Coordinating Committee pre- 
sented its report on civil air policy, the 
document was at least a partial victory 
for Trippe’s point of view. “Competi- 
tion,” said the committee’s carefully 
reasoned opinion, “[is desirable] where 
traffic is sufficiently dense so that com- 
petition can be economically supported. 
Where such is not the case, it is difficult 
to justify subsidy expenditures.” The 
best way to lighten the taxpayer’s sub- 
sidy burden, said the ACC, would be 
to “review . . . the present pattern of 
competition between U.S. carriers on 
international routes.” 

For Pan Am, which has long argued 
that there is not enough business for 
Northwest plus Pan Am in the Pacific 
and Braniff plus Panagra in Latin 
America, such a review would be more 
than welcome. 

The Contenders. But even if North- 
west and Braniff, relative financial 
striplings, were eliminated, Trippe’s 
“chosen instrument” conception would 
still face very rough going. The main 
hurdle would be TWA, personified by 
its president Ralph Shepard Damon, 
57, a veteran of 32 years in the air 
industry. Damon is a shrewdly home- 
spun (“Call me Ralph”) Harvardman, 
whose first act in taking over TWA’s 
presidency was to shake the hand of 
every employee he could locate. Like 
Trippe, Damon is a stubborn man 
where he sees principle involved; he 
quit the presidency of American Air- 
lines in protest over the sale of Ameri- 








TWA’S HOWARD HUGHES: 
he a ready answer 


can Overseas to former rival Pan Am. 
On the other hand, Yaleman (21) 
Trippe is an aloof, somewhat intro- 
verted executive, who runs his airline 
with an iron hand. His occasional pub- 
lic statements do little to dispel the 
public’s impression that he is a rather 
“imperious” individual. “Your com- 
pany,” Trippe told his stockholders in 
1950, apparently ignoring the fact that 
TWA was fast catching up on the At- 
lantic route,* “is the major vehicle of 
American air commerce throughout the 
world.” 

Trippe is also inclined to adopt a 
somewhat cavalier attitude toward the 
press. “Mr. Trippe,” an aide explains, 
“simply does not believe in talking a 
great deal.” Nevertheless, like TWA, 
Pan Am operates a large public rela- 
tions department, whose blasts against 
competitors are frequently accom- 
panied by a marked but sometimes 
irrelevant flapping of Old Glory. 

After You, Sir. More than mere per- 
sonality, however, stands between 
Damon and Trippe in the struggle for 
the air. “Domination of the air, not 
profits, is what interests Trippe,” a 
friend once said, and it seems to have 
been a shrewd observation. Trippe’s 
most outspoken enemies would hardly 
deny his secure place as a pioneer in 
international aviation. But more than 
one Wall Streeter questions whether 
Trippe’s_ trail-blazing has always 
paid off for Pan Am’s stockholders. 

Before the war, for example, Trippe 
spent a handsome sum to hire Charles 
and Anne Lindbergh to survey the 
Great Circle route to Asia by way of 
Alaska. But Pan Am has reaped little 
profit from this piece of foresight. After 
the war, Washington was determined 
to supply Pan Am with ready-made 
competition, handed the route to 
Northwest Airlines on a platter. Pan 
Am now must detour its Clippers 1,000 


*1953 box score: Pan Am, 122,000 At- 
lantic passengers; TWA, 107,000. 





miles out of the way to Hawaii in or- 
der to reach Tokyo. 

A similar case was Trippe’s hard and 
lonely fight to persuade the airlines to 
adopt tourist service. TWA, at first, 
fought the innovation. Once it was ac- 
cepted, however, Damon promoted 
tourist flights so vigorously that TWA 
is now acknowledged as the leader. 

Jet developments have made Trippe’s 
and Damon’s difference in approach 
still more apparent. Trippe is deter- 
mined that British jet leadership will 
not give BOAC a leg up in the airline 
race. Thus he has placed firm orders 
with de Havilland for three of the as- 
yet-unbuilt Comet III’s. Damon, mean- 
while, prefers to watch and wait, be- 
lieves that the jet age may yet be ten 
years in the future. The lesson was not 
lost on Damon when Trippe went over- 
board in laying out $40 million for Boe- 
ing Stratocruisers only to find that the 
giant double-deckers were excessively 
expensive to operate. 

Fiscal Stability. Yet despite all such 
considerations, Trippe puts forth at an- 
nual report time one of the soundest 
balance sheets in the airline business. 
He has, for example, sailed along for 


24 years without a single deficit. Con- 
sidering that TWA once dropped $25 
million in two disastrous years, this is 
a decided trophy on Juan Trippe’s man- 
tel. Alone in the airline industry, Pan 
Am has mailed out dividend checks in 
an unbroken stream for 14 years. More. 
over, Pan American’s 48% average five- 
year dividend payout makes anything 
else in the dividend-pinching industry 
look pale by comparison. 

Pan American’s enemies are only too 
quick to point out that in doing all this 
Trippe had plenty of help from the tax- 
payer. It is also true, however, that 
these subsidies, as Wall Street well 
knows, tend to put a ceiling on profits, 
As Pan Am’s income grows through in- 
creased efficiency and expanding travel, 
profits normally could be expected to 
rise: actually this may not be the case 
at all if the CAB were to react to im- 
proved earnings by cutting subsidies. 
With Pan Am’s return on stockholders’ 
dollars last year running at around 7.5% 
before capital gains, the financial com- 
munity was wondering at what point 
the CAB—or Congress—might decide to 
lower subsidies. 

A Rose by Any Other Name. Out of 
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Though Pan Am revenues doubled from 1946 to 1958, the stock failed to respond. 
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both pride and prudence, most airline 
men would dearly love to cut them- 
slves free of subsidies. It is no secret, 
however, that as things stand they feel 
aititled to more help, not less. “Pan 
Am’s rate of return since the war,” 
complains General Counsel Friendly, 
‘has averaged 5%, well below the re- 
tum of electric utilities whose investors 
face nothing like the risk international 
airline investors run.” 

In Washington’s current economy 
mood all this poses a particular prob- 
lem to the industry: how to get more 
backing from Uncle Sam without ap- 
pearing to be going through the tax- 
payers’ pockets. The answer, in the 
opinion of some airline men, is to take 


















stamp. “We are paid,” a TWA execu- 
tive points out, “less than 8 cents of 
the 15 cents or more the post office gets 
for an air-mail letter to Paris.” Actually, 
the U.S. international airlines received 
about 85 cents a ton-mile for the air 
mail they carried last year. TWA’s 
Damon claims that this amount fails 
even to cover the fair commercial value 
of the space and scheduling required 
to carry the mail. 

TWA's Hard Row. Because it received 
less subsidy on top of its air mail in- 
come, TWA wound up last year with 
amere $.2 million token profit from its 
intemational operations. “Pan Am,” 
complain TWA partisans, “is getting 
far more subsidy than we are.” Pan 
Am executives have a quick reply 
ready. “We have been barred,” they 
say, “from the profitable domestic 
routes and do not have TWA’s domes- 
tic home profits to fall back on.” At this 
point the argument seems to have come 
full circle. 

But, regardless of argument, to less 
stubborn men than Howard Hughes 
and Ralph Damon all this might pro- 
duce a strong temptation to drop out 
of foreign flying and retire to the safe 
and profitable continental limits of the 
United States. 

With Northwest and Braniff clearly 
falling behind as competitors, this 
would in effect leave Pan Am as the 
de facto “chosen instrument.” No one, 
however, who knows Hughes or Damon 
believes that their withdrawal is even 
conceivable. Instead, TWA is cam- 
paigning hard for its plan to join with 
Northwest at Tokyo to string together a 
second round-the-world flag carrier. 

But even with TWA and possibly 
others apparently in the picture for 
good, Juan Trippe could well conclude 
that eight years of “regulated competi- 
tion” has not been an unqualified suc- 
cess, With the race apparently narrow- 
ing, there is much satisfaction for 

ippe in knowing that in international 
airline competition though many are 


called but few are finally chosen. 
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M-DAY AT MAYTAG 


Having lost the lead in washer sales to rival 
Whirlpool Corp., lowa’s famed, old Maytag 
Company hopes to win it back with a new line 


of automatic washers that Fred Maytag II de- 
clares is “hotter than a four-alarm fire.” 


A Cuicaco banker, so the story runs, 
once advised the Maytag Co. of New- 
ton (Ia.) that the future of the home 
washing machine was as dark as a dirty 
dish rag. He was, as every housewife 
knows, all wet. Last year, for example, 
the $46.5 million (assets) Maytag Co. 
piled up $89 million in sales. A good 
85% of it was in home laundry equip- 
ment, or nearly 10% of the entire in- 
dustry’s $780 million gross. 

Last month, President Fred Maytag 
II, 48, set out to prove again what a 
washout the prediction was. Out to re- 
cover the lead Maytag lost four years 
ago to rival Whirlpool Corp., Fred 
Maytag unwrapped his new line of au- 
tomatic washers that he claims is “hot- 
ter than a four-alarm fire.” “The de- 
mand for our wringer-type machines,” 
says he, “was so great after World War 
II that we didn’t spend much time 
pushing our automatics” (brought out 
in 1949). It is priced at $319.75, and 
as it is with the washer’s companion 
piece, a $274.95 automatic dryer, May- 
tag is shooting for the quality market. 

On the Move. Friendly, conservative 
Fred Maytag, an Iowa State Senator, 
kicked off his heavy $3 million promo- 
tion campaign right at home in New- 
ton, half of whose families’ breadwin- 
ners work for Maytag. All over town 
last month it was “M-Day.” As a 
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starter, Maytag hooked up 50 of his 
new Supermatics on the sidewalk in 
the courthouse square. Newton house- 
wives responded by carrying 3,000 
loads of family wash to the machines, 
while aerial bombs rent the air and 
eight military jets (in the shape of an 
“M”) shot through the sky. From 
aboard fire trucks, pretty girls in yellow 
slickers and red fire hats passed out 
sirens to Newton youngsters. Overhead, 
a sky-writing airplane streamed out the 
message, “Maytag is on the move.” 

Fred Maytag hopes so. Maytag is 
finally stepping up its production of 
automatics, he admits, “under the hot 
breath of competition.” It lost its in- 
dustry lead to Whirlpool Corp. in 1950 
after Whirlpool brought out its Ken- 
more line of washers, dryers and iron- 
ers. Last year, for example, Whirlpool 
whipped up $149.1 million in sales 
with its automatic, vs. Maytag’s $89 
million from its wringer models. 

Fred Maytag II’s determination to 
regain the industry lead is only part 
of a broad program of rehabilitation of 
Maytag. Since he took over in 1940, 
he has revamped the company’s em- 
ployee relations, spread operations to 
three plants, introduced an incentive 
pay system for management, and has 
spent $20 million on expansion since 
the end of World War II. 











It was the first day of the World 
Series between the New York Giants 
and whatever the other team was. 
On The Texas Company oil rig, three 
miles off the Gulf, the lunch whistle 
blew and 60 muscular, mud-splat- 
tered men sat down for chow. At 
one end of the room a “roughneck” 
quickly gulped down his bowl of 
black bean soup and began to flip 
the pages of the local newspaper. 
He stopped at a page dark with 
small print. A stubby finger ran 
down a column of figures, leaving 
thick smudges of oil in its wake. The 
others around the table stopped 
passing the heaping quantities of 
food, and the platters hung in mid- 
air like puppets on invisible strings. 
The stubby finger stopped, the oil 
worker squinted and bent over 
(reading wasn’t one of his favorite 
pastimes) and then said, “By God, 
hit 80 today.” The others murmured 
approval and went back to their 
eating, which was one of their favor- 
ite pastimes. 

The roughneck was not talking 
baseball nor the weather. He was 
talking “Wall Street,” quoting the 
close of The Texas Company stock 
for that day. Here, down in the Ca- 
jun country of the tidelands, where 
oil derricks, pounding pipe to 18,000- 
foot depths, look like waterborne 
porcupines, there’s a new language 
“abornin’”. It’s the language of 
finance. 

Ever since The Texas Company 
started a novel savings plan for its 
employees, “The Market” has taken 
on new meaning to rank and file. 
For under the company’s program 
employees can invest up to five per 
cent of their income in “govern- 
ments,” company stock, or in any 
one of 16 mutual funds. For every 
dollar the worker antes up, the com- 
pany covers with another 50 cents. 
Savings are made via payroll deduc- 
tions, and to date more than 80% of 
the employees are participating in 
this “Operation Nest egg.” 

Not unmindful of even the minor 
hazards of investing in good stocks, 
current programs have several built- 
in protective features. Under The 
Texas Company program, the worker 
has several choices for savings. First 
are U.S. Government Savings Bonds 
(Series E). These are most popular 
—over 27,000 or 95% of the partici- 
pants now put some of their income 
into these investments. Company 
stock is another choice, and since 
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the inception of 
the plan. Texas 
employees own 
357,031 shares. 
The third hedge 
which is available 
to employees is 
Mutual Funds. 
The decision to include Mutual 
Funds in the portfolio stems from 
the feeling on the part of the com- 
pany that here is a media for invest- 
ment that is not as susceptible to 
hectic ups-and-downs as “common” 
might be in case of a business down- 
turn. The Mutuals selected by Texas 
are those which have been long on 
stability and short on _ gyration. 
These include both open and closed 
end, the latter being—Lehman Corp. 
and Tri-Continental. 

So far the Mutual Funds have 
attracted the smallest share of Texas 
employee money. Only 855 workers 
were participating in investment 
company shares. The low number, 
the company feels, is no reflection on 
the soundness of the offering. The 
average employee hasn’t been ex- 
posed to the field of investment 
trusts and the prospectuses which 
these organizations send are couched 
in jargon not always within the ken 
of the office or manual employee. 

The question arises: Why a sav- 
ings plan at all? Is this sort of thing 
within the accepted orbit of man- 
agement responsibility? The obvious 
answer, of course, is improvement in 
employee morale, the feeling that 
he has something more in the com- 
pany than just a job for a week’s 
pay. A small incident to illustrate: 
A group of employees were laying a 
pipeline. One of the workers was a 
little sloppy in handling this material 
and almost caused one of these 
costly items to break. “Say, be care- 
ful,” one of the workers cautioned, 
“that’s our pipe.” A few weeks ago 
in New Orleans, a well blew and 
started to burn. Valuable oil going 
up in smoke. The employees, all 
“part owners” of The Texas Com- 
pany, put out the blaze and capped 
the well in record time. The com- 
pany gives an additional reason. 
Most employees, when they retire at 
65, with pensions, still want to keep 
in the swim. But, they haven't 
enough to start their own little busi- 
ness or indulge more lavishly in any 
hobbies they may have developed. 
The “nest egg” savings plan is 
geared to help them “keep active.” 


Lawrence Stessin 











Candid Plunge. Maytag very can- 
didly admits that he is plunging into 
just about the most competitive year 
in the home laundry industry’s history, 
The washer industry got its buttons 
caught during the first half, when sales 
fell off 8.7%. According to the American 
Home Laundry Association, however, 
unit sales have stood up well. In 
August, they totaled 293,243 vs. 291, 
260 in the same month last year. By 
mid-September, several washer makers 
had become so optimistic that they 
boosted production and promotion. 

Washer makers are betting millions 
that consumers’ shyness toward “white 
goods” will change to bold buying to- 
ward Christmas. But this shyness 
(largely to prices) knocked Maytag’s 
pretax income for a loop in the first 
half, produced a whopping 33% drop. 
By some sharp cost-cutting, Fred May- 
tag managed to inch his pretax profit 
margin up from 15.3% in the first quar- 
ter to 16.4% in the second quarter. But 
the smaller volume produced net profits 
of only $1.53 per share in the first half, 
a drop of 24c. Moreover, third-quarter 
figures, says Fred Maytag, probably 
will also not equal last year’s. 

Maytag is pinning his hopes for the 
future on three big factors: 

© His belief “that by 1960, some 
75% to 80% of all washers sold will be 
automatics.” Of the 67% of U.S. house- 
holds which today have washers, 48% 
have wringer types, the rest, auto- 
matics. By 1960, says he, 80% of all 
U.S. households should have washers. 

® The U.S. population is expected 
to increase some 14% in the next ten 
years, creating a greater demand for 
washers. 

© The current building boom shows 
no sign of flagging; each new house- 
hold is a market for washers and dryers. 
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MissouRI-PAciFIC RAILROAD security 
holders, hungry for almost any kind of 
a return, have long since become 
reconciled to the fact that there is in- 
deed “many a slip twixt the cup and 
the lip.” 

Fourth Try. Since Mo Pac careened 
into bankruptcy some 20 years ago, 
stockholders have painstakingly pieced 
together three reorganization plans, 
only to have them vetoed in dreary 
succession either by the courts or by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Last month, the ICC threw open for 
equity holders’ criticism still a fourth 
reorganization plan, which the Com- 
mission had formally approved in Au- 
gust. If they were looking for tenders 
of opinion, the commissioners were not 
disappointed. 

Though the current plan is the first 
to give common stockholders a stake 
in the new company (previous ones 
left nothing for the common), last 
month, one group of junior security 
holders, like Oliver Twist, wanted 
more, and used everything but body 
English on the commissioners to get it. 

Sponsored by trustee Guy Thomp- 
son, Mo Pac’s newest plan would grant 
common owners one share of new class 
B common for every 20 shares of the 
old common held. Disclaiming any link 
with Robert R. Young and his Alle- 
ghany Corp., which owns about half of 
Mo Pac’s outstanding common, a 
stockholders’ protective committee de- 
manded a share-for-share rather than 
the one-for-twenty exchange, sug- 
gested that the company’s capitaliza- 
tion be boosted by $77 million to ac- 
commodate its scheme. The ICC-ap- 
proved plan capitalizes Mo Pac at 
$809.2 million. Along with the com- 
mon holders’ complaint, the ICC 
stuffed several others in its tumescent 
files, must soon decide whether to hold 
new hearings, modify the plan, or 
scrap the objections altogether. 

Even if it clears these roadblocks, 
before it can once more highball out of 
the roundhouse cleanly capitalized, 
Mo Pac’s “final” final reorganization 
Plan must run another formidable 
gantlet: approval by the St. Louis 
Federal District Court and two-thirds 
Sag security holders voting in each 
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MO PAC’S MUDDLE 


Bankrupt for 20 years, the Missouri Pacific 
ponders still another plan for getting out of 
hock. If the creditors and the ICC approve, 
there may yet be light at the end of the tunnel. 


Common Cause. Just what will hap- 
pen when plan number four percolates 
down to Mo Pac’s owners for ratifica- 
tion is anybody's guess. Approval of 
Alleghany Corp., however, is probably 
a foregone conclusion. The plan is pop- 
ularly regarded as one of the most glit- 
tering rabbits Robert R. Young has 
ever picked out of his thinking cap. 
Several years ago, Young dumped all 
of his Mo Pac preferred and began 
hustling for recognition of common 
owners stake in the system. 

Plan number four, however, puts 
preferred owners at the Mo Pac throt- 
tle. They will pick up one share of new 
Class A no-par common for each $100 
par preferred certificate held, an addi- 
tional Class A share for each $100 of 
accumulated preferred dividends. By 
the end of this year, Mo Pac's preferred 
arrears will have mounted to about 
$165 per share. 

At first blush, Mo Pac’s latest re- 
organization plan seems to leave Rob- 
ert Young and his vision of a transcon- 
tinental rail net on the outside looking 
in. But Alleghany seems well satisfied, 
a complacency which in part lends 
credence to reports that interests 


ALLEGHANY’S YOUNG AND FRIEND: 
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friendly to Young have been socking 
away Mo Pac preferred, in which con- 
trol rests, at a merry clip. And friendly 
control of Mo Pac coupled with still 
other friendly hands in the executive 
cabs at Western Pacific, the Denver, 
Rio Grande & Western and the recently 
bagged New York Central, could bring 
still closer to reality the Young dream 
of an integrated cross-country road. 

Dividend Data. But for Young and 
other Mo Pac “Aunt Janes,” dividend 
prospects seem as bleak as an Illinois 
whistle stop in January. Last year, Mo 
Pac’s “income available for charges” 
registered at about $38.7 million. Ac- 
cording to one rail specialist, had the 
reorganization plan been in force in 
1958, interest on equipment and first 
mortgage bonds, capital and sinking 
fund requirements, as well as service 
on income bonds and debentures 
would have siphoned off all but $1.9 
million of net, leaving Class A stock- 
holders with only $1 per share. Under 
the plan, the latter certificates rate a 
priority on from $4 to $5 in dividends. 
In none of the six years from 1948 to 
1958, according to Wall Streeters, 
would Mo Pac have earned enough to 
pay off its Class A requirements and 
have cash left for the Class B. 

Excelsior. Meanwhile last month, as 
Mo Pac security holders, according to 
their convictions, beamed or fumed, 
speculators were making hay. They 
boosted Mo Pac common and pre- 
ferred, which in the last 20 years have 
bucketed up and down like a com- 
muter train on an unballasted roadbed, 
a long, long way above their recent 
1954 lows. 





of his thinking cap came a glittering rabbit 
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SPECIAL REPORT ON TITANIUM 





billion—civilian market. 


PT 


Titanium, the jet age “wonder metal,” may still only 
be where aluminum was a half century ago. Here is 
a who’s who and what’s what of the metal some experts 
predict may one day have a $5 billion—or even $10 
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PROMISING PRODIGY 


Some of the U.S.’s biggest industrial giants are work- 
ing overtime to make titanium’s enormous prospects 
pay off. Main obstacle: primitive production methods. 


In 1948, scientists at Du Pont’s New- 
port (Del.), pigment plant produced 
the nation’s first commercial batch of 
“sponge’—a porous, coke-like form of 
titanium. At the same time they 
touched off a countrywide “wonder 
metal” craze that sent metallurgists 
scurrying among their retorts and cruci- 
bles. Everybody, it seemed, wanted 
titanium. The chemical, oil and rail- 
road industries, the makers of automo- 
biles and pots and pans all clamored 
for large tonnages—if, that is, they 
could have them at low prices. Fab- 
ricators of consumer goods spoke 
glowingly of billion dollar markets for 
a metal lighter than stainless steel and 
just as corrosion-resistant, harder and 
stronger than aluminum, tougher than 
some of the best alloy steels. 

Their enthusiasm almost obscured 
the cold unpleasant facts. U.S. indus- 
try had no plants to produce titanium. 
Nor had the millions of dollars already 
thrown into research by dozens of big 
corporations netted a cheap, simple 
way to pry the metal loose from its 
ores, 

Today metallurgists are still hunting 
for the magic formula. While titanium 
is more plentiful in the earth’s crust 
than either copper, zinc or lead, total 
titanium output this year will be a 
piddling 5,000 tons. Many dampened 
“wonder metal” enthusiasts ‘admit that 
right now the most wondrous thing 
about titanium is its price tag: $4.72 a 
pound for sponge, $10 to $20 a pound 
for mill shapes and sheet. Good old 
reliable stainless steel and aluminum 
sheet sell for less than $1. 

Government defense mobilization of- 
ficials, however, are not quibbling 
much about cost. They need quantity. 


The Air Force alone claims that it can 
use 150,000 tons a year for jet engines 
and airframes. This year Government 
contract negotiators have been riding 
hard to round up enough titanium pro- 
ducers to close the unsightly gap be- 
tween supply and military demand. 
Two months ago they corralled Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corp. 

The Lineup. Union Carbide’s sub- 
sidiary Electro Metallurgical Co. spent 
five years and $2 million working out 
a pilot-scale production method at 
Niagara Falls (N.Y.). Now Electromet 


is breaking ground for a $31.5 million 
sponge plant at Ashtabula, Ohio, ¢. 
pects to be turning out 7,500 tons an. 
nually by 1957. The Governments 
General Services Administration will 
buy up all the metal the firm can’t sel] 
on the open market. 

Union Carbide is the fifth titanium 
producer to ink a sponge contract with 
the GSA. The others are: 

© Titanium Metals Corp. of Amer. 
ica, a 50-50 venture between National 
Lead Co. and Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp., which has signed over the en- 
tire 3,600-ton annual output of its 
Henderson (Nev.) plant to the Goy. 
ernment. 

® Du Pont, which delivers to the 
GSA 75% of the 3,600 tons produced 
yearly at Newport (Del.). 

® Cramet, Inc., a Crane Co. sub- 
sidiary, now completing a $26 million 
plant at Chattanooga. Production will 
be 6,000 tons yearly by mid-1955. 

® Dow Chemical Co., which is e- 
panding its Midland (Mich.) _ pilot 
plant to produce 1,800 tons annually 
by summer, 1956. 

The Process. Carbide’s competitors 
all make sponge by a magnesium re 
duction method developed in 1940 by 
Wilhelm Kroll, a Bureau of Mines con- 
sultant. The Kroll process is lengthy 
and expensive—but workable. Rutile, an 
ore containing 90% to 95% titanium 
dioxide, is chlorinated in the presence 
of carbon at high temperature to form 
titanium tetrachloride. This, in turn, is 
reacted with molten magnesium metal 
in helium-filled retorts to form sponge. 


TITANIUM PRODUCTION STEPS shown by Union Carbide’s research boss A. B. 
Kinzel. Rutile ore (left) is chlorinated; reduced with sodium to form titanium 
sponge (center); and granulated (right). After being melted into ingots, 

fabricated into mill products (bars, rods, sheet), metal is used in aircraft frames 


and engines. 
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Under heat, however, titanium absorbs 
oxygen and nitrogen; the slightest 
amount makes the metal brittle. To be 
successful at all, therefore, the Kroll 
process is carried out under an inert 
gas. Without this precaution, non-uni- 
form sponge would result in a rejection 
rate many times that of steel. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization 
hopes the Kroll process will some day 
be obsoleted by a quicker, cheaper 
method. Many metallurgists expect it 
will. To minimize the gamble taken by 
companies saddled with the Kroll 
process, the Government has granted 
loans ($55 million to Du Pont, Titani- 
um Metals and Cramet for construc- 
tion and expansion), fast five-year tax 
write-offs and guaranteed markets un- 
til plants are paid for. Union Carbide, 
which will reduce titanium _ tetra- 
chloride with sodium instead of mag- 
nesium, will spend its own money on 
the Electromet plant. However, Car- 
bide gets a 90% fast tax write-off privi- 
lege and a five-year guaranteed market. 

Research. Carbide officials make no 
claim that their sodium reduction meth- 
od will pull down the price of titanium; 
the ODM hopes that the cost problem 
will be solved by other production 
Processes now under study: 

* Western Pyromet Co. has leased 
part of an idle Government magnesium 
plant at Manteca (Calif.), and will ex- 
periment with a modified Kroll method. 

* Horizons Titanium Corp., owned 
by Ferro Corp. and Horizons, Inc. (a 
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NEW $26 MILLION TITANIUM PLANT, now nearing completion at Chatta- 
nooga, is operated by Cramet, Inc., a Crane Co. subsidiary. It will start titanium 
sponge production this year, and turn out 6,000 tons annually by mid-1955. 


Cleveland research organization), 
picked up a $564,000 Government loan 
to build a pilot plant at Stamford 
(Conn.). Their process: electrolysis of 
potassium titanium fluoride under a 
blanket of argon gas. 

® Canada’s Shawinigan Water and 
Power Co. has also developed a pilot- 
scale electrolytic method which it says 
could lower titanium prices “substan- 
tially.” The electrolytic process is con- 
tinuous, claims to be much faster than 
the two-step Kroll batch process. 

® Kennecott Copper Corp., with 
Battelle Memorial Institute, has built a 
prototype plant at Dayton. Kennecott 
will attempt to produce large masses of 
titanium by a process described as 
“thermal dissociation” of titanium tet- 
raiodide. 

® Monsanto Chemical Co. and Na- 
tional Research Corp. have a titanium 
pilot plant at Columbus (Ohio), will 
not reveal their process. 

® The Glidden Co. is studying an 
electrolytic method, plans to build a 
pilot plant near Baltimore. 

While all sponge producers today 
reduce high-yield ores mined by Na- 
tional Lead in Australia and dredged 
from a Florida lake by Du Pont, Ken- 
necott and Shawinigan plan to use far 
more plentiful ilmenite (40% to 60% 
titanium dioxide) ores from Canada. 
The main source of supply will be the 
vast ilmenite deposits on the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence owned by Quebec Iron 
and Titanium Corp., an enterprise joint- 
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ly owned by Kennecott and New Jer- 
sey Zinc Co. 

Fabricators. Anticipating a big up- 
swing in titanium production, the ODM 
recently began a campaign to boost the 
young industry’s capacity for processing 
sponge into mill products. Four firms 
are now in the fabricating business: 
Titanium Metals Corp., Republic Steel 
Corp., Mallory-Sharon Titanium Co. 
(a joint operation of P. R. Mallory & 
Co. and Sharon Steel Corp.) and Rem- 
Cru Titanium, owned jointly by Cru- 
cible Steel Co. and Du Pont-controlled 
Remington Arms Co. Rem-Cru got a 
fast tax write-off on 75% of the $12.8 
million it recently spent in expanding 
its annual processing capacity from 
2,500 to 11,150 tons. 

Even though most of the huge mili- 
tary market still goes a-begging, the 
titanium industry is maturing fast. 
Du Pont is engineering an expansion 
project at Nashville to produce an ad- 
ditional 7,000 to 8,000 tons annually; 
a dozen other companies are poised 
for a commercial plunge into titanium. 
The Government is apparently satisfied 
that private industry can ultimately 
produce the tonnages needed; this fall 
the Bureau of Mines shut down its 
“emergency” sponge plant at Boulder 
City (Nev.). 

Uncertain Future. Only 10% of the 
titanium produced today ends up in the 
civilian market-place—most of it quickly 
gobbled up by commercial planemak- 
ers. Just when greater quantities at low 
prices will be available to the U.S.’s 
vast non-military industries is anybody's 
guess; the secret is still locked in the 
laboratory. When the key is found, 
some experts estimate a $5-$10 billion 
civilian market will be waiting. It may 
wait quite a while. As one cautious 
metallurgist put it: “titanium’s at the 
stage of development where aluminum 
was 50 to 60 years ago.” 





TITANIUM SPONGE as it comes from 
reactor furnaces is a crystalline form of 
pure titanium, looks like silvery gray 
coke. Present cost: $4.72 a pound. 
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ROHR’S ROAR 


Bowing in on the Big Board, Rohr Aircraft stunned 
the Canyon with a power-packed performance. 


OnE Monday morning last month, Rohr 
Aircraft Corp.’s President Frederick H. 
Rohr, 58, shook hands with New York 
Stock Exchange dignitaries, acknowl- 
edged the snapping flashbulbs, and 
watched his firm’s ticker symbol—RHR 
—posted on Wall Street’s Big Board. 

Fred Rohr had just completed his 
thirtieth year in the aircraft industry. 
A sheet metal apprentice at 16, he 
operated his own sheet metal shops in 
California at the time airplane construc- 
tion was emerging from the wood, glue 
and fabric era. In 1925 he built a pair 
of metal oil tanks for an early Ryan 
plane, and later designed the spare fuel 
tanks for Lindbergh’s Spirit of St. Louis. 
For the next several years he installed 
his patented drop hammer in various 
West Coast aircraft factories (at that 
time many sheet metal parts were 
laboriously hammered out by hand), 
and in the mid-’30s joined Ryan Aero- 
nautical Co. as factory manager. After 
five years at Ryan he resigned, gath- 
ered five men around him, and in 1940 
established Rohr Aircraft Corp. in a 
20x20 garage behind his San Diego 
home. 

Wartime Growth. While his asso- 
ciates hammered out sheet metal, Fred 
Rohr scurried among Southern Cali- 
fornia’s big airframe builders, picked 
up contracts for engine cewling and 
other parts for Lockheed’s Hudson 
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after ups and downs, a spectacular climb 


bomber, and moved Rohr Aircraft’s 
production lines into a_ three-story 
building in San Diego. More sheet 
metal contracts rolled in, and a few 
months later ground was broken for a 
new plant at Chula Vista. At the end 
of his first year of business, Fred Rohr 
employed 865 workers, rang up $1.5 
million in sales, and sat on a comfort- 
able $10 million backlog of orders. 

During the next year he worked out 
the details of a scheme to divert more 
Government contract money into his 
corporate coffers. His plan was to get 
aircraft engines direct from manufac- 
turers, install the cowling, generator, 
ignition harness, fuel and oil lines, etc., 
and sell these “power packages” to 
planemakers on a ready-to-install basis. 
He soon convinced Consolidated Air- 
craft he could save them time and 
money, and pocketed a fat sub-contract 
to build power packages for the B-24 
bomber. Other framemakers followed 
suit, and for the rest of the war Rohr 
Aircraft was in the throes of a continu- 
ous building program to keep up with 
the orders that poured in. In 1944 em- 
ployment reached a peak of 9,800 and 
sales hit $76 million. By the time the 
war ended Rohr had built 38,000 
power packages. 

Relapse & Recovery. When the peace- 
time wave of Government contract can- 
cellations broke over the aircraft in- 
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dustry, Fred Rohr’s parts business 
foundered. He looked around for some- 
thing else to build, merged his com. 
pany with International Detrola Cosp,, 
then manufacturing radios, refri 

tion equipment, machine tools and fur. 
niture. Before Rohr could convert 
his plant to manufacture 7 
products, however, the big er- 
cial planemakers—Convair, Boeing an 
Lockheed—began clamoring for powe 
packages for their new 240s, Strat 
cruisers and Constellations. Rohr Ait- 
craft no longer fitted into ee | 












plans, and in 1949 Fred Rohr boug 
his firm back. : 
Since then he has built another plant 
at Riverside (Calif.), added fuselage 
sections, wing tanks and exhaust sys- 
tems to his firm’s growing line of air- 
craft products, and branched out into 
power packages for the Air Force’s new 
turbojet and turboprop planes. More- 
over, his power packages now fly in the 
U.S.’s newest commercial transports- 
Convair’s 840, Douglas’ DC-7 and 
Lockheed’s Super Constellation. 
Another Boom. When Fred Rohr flew 
to New York for the Stock Exchange 
ceremony, his corporation had just com- 
pleted its most successful year. Fiscal 
1954 sales climbed to a handsome 
$101.6 million, 52% above °53’s $63.2 
million. Net earnings per share rose 

























































from $2.55 to $3.90, despite the fact § 7 
that a 50% stock dividend last March § “?P 
increased the number of common shares J °° 
from 600,000 to 900,000. During the § ™ 
last year Rohr hiked working capital sale 
from $2.7 million to $4.9 million, § %' 
erased mortgage indebtedness with a § “™” 
$624,000 payment two years before it § 
was due, and swelled his order backlog old 
to $130 million. to | 
The ceremony over, Fred Rohr hus. § 
tled back to California. Left to them- gus 
selves in Wall Street’s bullish arena, (m 
Rohr Aircraft equities behaved like § 
prize Brahmas. The first block of shares F ; 
sold at 25; by week-end the price had ro 
soared to 32. ' . 
0, 

afte 

AUTOS ing 
trai 

MISS AMERICAN wa! 
To help get sales of its 1955 Nash of & tire 
in high gear, American Motors last § fas 
month added a new name to its sales § pla 
staff—one Lee Ann Meriwether, Miss afte 
America for 1955. hal 
As a goodwill representative of Nash, J tire 
American’s Miss America will log some cor 
100,000 miles in the next year, stop 0 § pla 
at Nash showrooms and sit pretty be § 4%! 
hind the wheel of Nash Ambassadors, I 
Statesmen, Ramblers and Metropoli- §§ cor 
tans. American hopes that the thou- @ cut 
sands of new-car prospects, thus drawn § lie 
to dealer showrooms, may even fin Wit 
time to ogle its new cars. Ove 
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BeatinG Hurricane Edna by a day, the 
top brass of Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. recently breezed into New York 
fom Akron and settled down for a 







the 
‘ital @ ‘ales meeting amid the cushioned calm 
ion, @ ° the Essex House. Goodyear’s hurri- 





cane presented a deceptively docile 
storm front: Boston-accented, 79-year- 
old Chairman Paul W. Litchfield. But 
to the rest of the rubber industry the 
storm warning was unmistakable. The 
gusty, all-out battle of the tubeless tire 
(more mileage, fewer flats) was now 
on, they concluded, in dead earnest. 
Happy Tidings. With late-starter Litch- 
field calling the turn, Goodyear is 
the last of the Big Four Tiremakers 
to jump into tubeless tire competition, 
after five years of research and a tool- 
ing-up bill of $5 million. Canny, MIT- 
trained Paul Litchfield, whose first job 
was with a manufacturer of bicycle 
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. off tires, aims to cover ground with some 
last @ fast and fancy pedaling. Goodyear 
ales @ plants, bouncing back into production 
Miss after a 52-day strike, are concentrating 

alf their output on a new pneumatic 
ash, @§ tie which depends upon an airtight 
ome cord fabric to retain the air. Goodyear 
p in @ Plans to set about the same price for it 
be- & *%for the conventional casing and tube. 
lors, Litchfield is now convinced that the 
poli- @ conventional auto tire is “on its way 
hou- #§ ut,” and he predicts that the tubeless 
awn @ ‘te will be in almost universal use 
find J Within five years. This view seems not 





overly optimistic. Tubeless tires will 
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GOODYEAR’S LITCHFIELD & 625,000,000th TIRE 


GOODYEAR’S RETREAD 


A late starter in tubeless tire production, the na- 
tion’s No. 1 tiremaker is taking the plunge in a 
big way, expects 1955 to be Goodyear’s good year. 


roll on all 1955 model cars as optional 
equipment. 

Meanwhile, Goodyear itself has been 
having a nicely-cushioned ride, and for 
stockholders worried about the effects 
of the strike on profits, Paul Litchfield 
had some cheerful news. “The strike,” 
said he, gently tapping his rubber- 
tipped cane, “came at a fortunate time 
for us because business was off and we 
had a big inventory.” Better yet, he 
estimated that, despite the strike, earn- 
ings in the second half would probably 
run as high as last year’s. This means 
that Goodyear, which showed a first- 
half net of $5.18 per share vs. $4.78 in 
the first half of 1953, stands a good 
chance of topping last year’s record 
earnings of $10.28. 

Even before this good news, Wall 
Streeters had been casting an apprecia- 
tive eye on Goodyear’s current asset 
ratio (current assets to current liabili- 
ties), which bounced up from 5.8 to 
7.4 last year. As a result, Goodyear’s 
working capital pushed across the $400 
million mark for the first time in its 
history. They also concluded that Good- 
year’s $3 annual dividend, a rate set in 
1951 and sweetened with stock divi- 
dends in the past two years, is now 
virtually puncture-proof. 

A good deal of cash has also gone 
to bolster Goodyear’s earning power. 
Last year, while Litchfield and his di- 
rectors paid out $13 million in cash to 
common stockholders, they reinvested 
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a whopping $33 million in the business 
itself. As Litchfield was very well 
aware, tubeless tires cost money. For 
example, just one giant machine for 
processing cord is price-tagged at bet- 
ter than $1 million, and the company 
now has four in operation. 

More than a Motto. Tires ring up 70% 
of Goodyear’s sales, and this year, as 
always, Goodyear’s billings have fol- 
lowed the trend of auto production. 
But Goodyear travels on more than its 
motto (“More people ride on Goodyear 
tires than on any other kind”). Thus 
Paul Litchfield has been able to count 
on a lift from such diversified sidelines 
as foam rubber and plastics. But most 
particularly he banks on aircraft com- 
ponent production to keep up Good- 
year's profits pressure, a field which he 
calls “a fine bet for the future.” Good- 
year Aircraft Corp., loaded with de- 
fense orders, now turns out almost 
everything from guided missiles to 
helicopter fuselage shells, and it is ex- 
ploring still another intriguing possi- 
bility, the “moving sidewalk,” an idea 
in which Goodyear has pioneered. 
“We're going to continue following this 
up aggressively,” says Litchfield, who 
joined Goodyear in 1900, has served as 
a director since 1906 and as president 
or chairman since 1926. “You can be 
sure of that.” 

Litchfield could also point proudly 
to some promising signs on other hori- 
zons. Goodyear, which three years ago 
became the world’s first rubber fabri- 
cator to roll up sales of $1 billion, last 
year grossed a record $1.2 billion, has 
also been making tracks in its foreign 
operations. “So far this year,” says 
Litchfield, “we’re running ahead of 
1953 in Western Europe, South Amer- 
ica, Australia and Mexico.” 

But above all, Litchfield’s roving eye 
is kept peeled for new, money-making 
products, and he is solidly convinced 
that tubeless tires will produce the big- 
gest revolution in the rubber industry 
in the last half century. Litchfield 
should know: 51 years ago, as a Good- 
year superintendent, he himself re- 
ceived a patent on a tubeless tire em- 
bodying the inner liner principle, itself 
a revolutionary step in tiremaking. 
Litchfield plans to make the most of 
the tubeless tire’s promise, which Good- 
year has already trumpeted as “the 
greatest development in tires since the 
balloon-type in the early 1920s.” “We 
will have tubeless tires for trucks,” 
predicts Litchfield, “before 1955 ends.” 

That day seemed even closer last 
month when Paul Litchfield, symboli- 
cally accepted Goodyear’s 625,000,- 
000th pneumatic. tire from its builder, 
Ralph Cooper, a veteran of 43 years 
with the firm. No. 625,000,000 was, of 
course, a tubeless tire. 
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MIDDLING MAY 


Hurt by strikes and plagued by discounters, the 
May Department Stores Co. falters after an illus- 
trious past, faces the future with uncertainty. 


SOFT-SPOKEN Morton Jay May, 78, and 
his hard-driving son, Morton David 
(“Buster”) May, 39, are acknowledged 
pace-setters in the department store 
world. As chairman and president, re- 
spectively, of the May Department 
Stores Co., they boss the nation’s third 
largest department store chain. May 
chain sales, which have more than 
trebled over the last ten years, hit an 
all-time high last year of $451.1 mil- 
lion. But the brightest item in the 
Mays’ account books is their 27% ratio 
of net profit ($16.5 million last year) 
to sales, highest shown by any big de- 
partment store in the U.S. Moreover, 
the May luster is an enduring one: the 
company has paid out dividends for 
43-straight years, a record: unmatched 
by any other department store group 
listed on the N.Y. Stock Exchange. 

Last month, however, the Mays 
broke their stride. The May stores’ sales 
in the first half, they reported, had tum- 
bled 6.6% to $191.8 million, and even 
worse, net per share had fallen off to 
45c, a drop of 27%. 

Pittsburgh Pitfall. Most of the losses 
stemmed from the May chain’s strike- 
bound Kaufmann store in Pittsburgh 
where, ever since Thanksgiving, deliv- 
ery men for Kaufmann’s and four other 
big Pittsburgh stores have been out on 
strike. The strike has not closed the 
stores, but it has cut department store 
sales in the city some 25%. In conse- 
quence, Kaufmann’s annual business of 
more than $50 million has suffered. 

The strike has produced a bitter ex- 
change of charges and countercharges. 
Pittsburgh store executives claim that 
the union is defending featherbedding, 
i.e., forcing the stores to hire more 
workers than are needed. AFL Team- 
sters union officials reply that the 
stores are trying to wipe out the gains 
won by their members in recent years. 
Buster May, whose cash registers have 
already lost the argument, wearily 
hopes that the dispute will end soon. 

But the Mays also have other head- 
aches, most notably in St. Louis. There 
the Mays’ famed Famous-Barr store, a 
keystone of the chain, is battling an 
even more serious problem: a rising 
tide of price-cutting by discount houses. 
Fighting mad, Famous-Barr has al- 
ready laid down a heavy barrage of 
newspaper ads. [Sample: “You’ve been 
hearing about secret discount prices, 


discount membership ‘cards, privileged 
person prices. Check our low, low 
prices on those nationally advertised 
brands that you have been offered be- 
low list prices.”] It has also taken the 
fight to the discounters, sending profes- 
sional shoppers to find out the lowest 
prices, and then adjusting its own 
prices to meet the competition. May 
reasons that since discount houses have 
only one thing to sell—price—the way to 
draw their teeth is to take that advan- 
tage away from them. 

No Crystal Balls. The May prognosis 
for the future is a mixed one. On one 
hand, they optimistically predict that 
prospective new branch stores and 
downtown additions will up sales some 
$50 million a year by 1956, boosting 
sales past the $500 million mark. But 
pressed by New York security analysts 
recently for more details, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer Leo J. Wieck left 
them far from satisfied. “We don’t pre- 
tend,” said he evasively, “to have any 
oracular knowledge of what sales vol- 
ume and profits will be in the dim and 
distant future.” At best, it amounted to 
cold comfort for stockholders, who have 
gotten used to finding a $1.80 dividend 
in the mail for the last three years. Most 
Wall Streeters opined that they would 
continue to get it, but a few straight 
answers to analysts’ questions would 
have made everybody feel a lot better. 


MAY’S “BUSTER” MAY: 
mixed prognosis 
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INSURANCE 





LIFE IS LIKE THAT 


AccorpDING to one labored old ditty, 
“No one has endurance like the map 
who sells insurance.” But last month 
the life insurance companies were out 
of breath over an affliction that more 
than one bill-badgered citizen could 
willingly have withstood without a 
whimper. The affliction: a surplus of 
money. 

Loaded Lenders. At first blush, the 
insurance companies seemed to be feel- 
ing no pain at all. In this year’s first 
eight months, life insurance sales in- 
creased to a record $24.5 billion, up 9% 
over last year. Business loans, however, 
have long been insurers’ most proft- 
able investment source, and here it is a 
different story. In this year’s first seven 
months, partly because industry is ex- 
panding more warily, partly because 
money is in easier supply, the life insur- 
ance companies were able to buy up 
only about $2.5 billion worth of corpo- 
rate bonds and debentures, a decrease 
of 1.5%. 

Chaffing at the inactivity of it all, one 
life insurance company loan officer last 
month noted that “a year ago, 20 to 30 
business men a week would apply for 
loans. Now we don’t get that many 
a month.” Confronted by contracting 
loan demand, the life insurance com- 
panies have also had to face up to 
lower coupon rates. Before the Ad- 
ministration abruptly reversed its hard 
money policy last year, the insurance 
companies made few loans that ran 
much under 4%. Last month, however, 
to keep their money working, they de- 
lightedly stocked up on AT&T's $250 
million debenture issue, which was 
pegged at 3.12%. 

During last year’s brief hard money 
era, moreover, the insurance companies 
managed to line up a substantial num- 
ber of advance loan commitments 
which carried well into this year. But, 
these are now wearing thin. Things 
have gotten so bad, in fact, that insur- 
ance men are looking forward to 
December and a long-term Treasury 
bond offering. Last spring they all but 
snubbed a 30-year 34% Treasury flota- 
tion, and understandably so, since they 
were able to get more for their money 
elsewhere. 

Idle Cash. Forced once more to 90 
out and search for prospective debt 
ors, the life insurance companies have 
bought more heavily into state 
local government issues. They are 
more eagerly cultivating money-hungty 
construction firms. 

Though insurers are thus putting UP 
a stiff fight for business, investors até 
apparently made of less durable s 
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Partially because of profit taking, but 
also with an eye on growing piles of 
idle cash, investors were content to 
see some life insurance stocks sell off 
substantially. Travelers, for instance, 
dropped an awesome 35 points, Lin- 
coln National 22 points, and Aetna Life, 
6& points. Sighed one Wall Streeter, 
with wry humor: “Life is like that.” 


AUTOS 


MILLIONS FOR DEFENSE 
DETERMINED to win back 20% of the 
auto market, the Chrysler Corp. is 
gearing all its efforts to “The Forward 
Look.” Last month Chrysler also moved 
forward on the defense front. By neatly 
underbidding General Motors’ Fisher 
Body division by $7,600,000, Chrysler 
walked off with a fat $160,601,200 
Army contract calling for construction 
of 1,800 M-48 Patton medium tanks. 
The automaker hopes to be in Patton 
production by February at its Newark 
(Del.) plant, expects to boost employ- 
ment there from the current 1,500 to 
8,000. 

What makes Chrysler’s contract a 
particularly juicy plum is that for the 
past year GM has been the Army’s 
principal tankmaker, working on a 
$200,000,000 order that should run 
through June. When GM’s work is fin- 
ished, rival Chrysler will become the 
big gun in the U.S.’ Patton tank pro- 
gam (though GM will continue to 
tum out M-41 Walker Bulldog light 
tanks and M-42 self-propelled guns). 

The Chrysler contract is expected to 
quiet Administration critics (among 
them: Washington’s Senator Henry 
Jackson, Tennessee’s Estes Kefauver), 
who have repeatedly snapped at the 
sort of procurement policy that puts 
all U.S. defense eggs in one basket— 
namely GM’s—to the exclusion of all 
other automakers. When the post- 
Korean defense push was running full 
tilt, GM and Chrysler, as well as Ford, 
were all building tanks. Ford dropped 
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from Washington, a welcome lift 
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SNEAK PEEK AT 
CHRYSLER 


Tuoucu the Chrysler Corp. still 
had a tight top secret security 
classification clamped on its new 
models, last month it lifted the 
sheet sufficiently to reveal at least 
one hitherto hush-hush feature. 
All five of its 1955 lines (Plym- 
outh, Dodge, DeSoto, Chrysler, 
Imperial), said Chrysler, will 
have tubeless tires as standard 
equipment at no extra cost. 

Studebaker and Packard have 
already announced they will use 
the new type tires on their ’55 
lines, while Firestone, now 60% 
tubeless, has reported shipping 
tubeless tires to both Ford and 
General Motors in “sizable quan- 
tities.” 

Of the remaining Big Four 
tubeless tiremakers, Goodrich is 
already 75% tubeless while U.S. 
Rubber expects to be tubeless to 
the tune of 50% of output by 
January 1. Even onetime hold- 
out Goodyear has finally clam- 
bered aboard the tubeless-tired 
bandwagon (see p. 27). 














out a year ago and Chrysler stopped 
making M-48s last summer in favor of 
a dribble of orders for T-43 heavy 
tanks and some medium models. Mean- 
while Chrysler’s defense volume, $375,- 
000,000 in the first half of 1953, 
slumped down to $152,000,000 in this 
year’s first half. 

The Army’s reply to all the centrali- 
zation criticism is that by ‘concentrat- 
ing tank production at GM, it was 
able to save $18,000,000. By doing the 
same at Chrysler, it expects to save 
$7,500,000. But had the Army switched 
contractors after all merely to appease 
critics? Said Assistant Secretary of the 
Army Frank Higgins: “We couldn’t run 
a railroad that way.” 
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COAL 





THE BIG GET BIGGER 


RaTHER than worry about his many 
small rivals’ competition, George Hutch- 
inson Love, president of the Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Co., the nation’s 
largest bituminous producer, has always 
encouraged the idea of mergers among 
coal’s small producers. Love has, in 
fact, been willing to grant a loan to the 
company emerging from such a deal, 
even if it shapes up as a prime com- 
petitor of his own $211.9 million (total 
assets) company. His reasoning: unless 
the industry becomes stabilized, even 
mighty Pittsburgh Consolidation might 
find itself bowled over in the general 
chaos. 

Love's Logic. With that fear in mind, 
Love took a leading part this summer 
in merger talks between the Jamison 
Coal & Coke Co. and the Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. Jamison, with 
8,500 acres of seam coal, operates a 
million-ton-a-year mine in northern 
West Virginia. Love contended that, by 
merging, the two companies could pool 
their facilities and operate their low- 
cost mines while closing down high- 
cost pits, thus saving up to 75c a ton. 

Despite the logic of the argument, the 
merger fell through. But at least one 
pair of ears had heeded Love’s words, 
and Jamison received an offer of $10 
million to sell out. Directors advised 
stockholders to take the cash, and by 
last month enough stock had changed 
hands to complete the deal. The buy- 
er: George Hutchinson Love, out to 
augment his worked-out mines along 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, the car- 
rier to his long-term Eastern customers. 
Try as he might, the kingpin of coal 
just could not help getting bigger. 





COALMAN GEORGE LOVE: 
a generous idea, a surprising sequel 








UTILITIES 





NORTHERN’S STATE 


Thanks to a timely government decision, Minne- 
sota’s big powermaker is again cooking with gas. 


Last month, Allen Stewart King, 54, 
newly installed president of the North- 
ern States Power Co. (Minn.), had 
some welcome words for his 62,679 
stockholders. Neither Northern States’ 
lucrative gas properties nor its electric 
holdings in North Dakota will go to 
the guillotine under the “death sen- 
tence” clause of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act. The SEC has 
ruled that the $389.1 million utility is 
“predominantly” an operating company 
since its operations are five times those 
of its subsidiaries. 

Powerful Pair. This was an important 
victory for King and his stockholders. 
It means he can keep piping gas to 28 
communities in Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and North Dakota, and continue feed- 
ing electric, telephone and heating 
service to his North Dakota customers. 
Last year, these hookups alone grossed 
some $17.9 million, a healthy 16% of 
Northern States’ total 1953 revenues of 
$109.5 million. 

King is out to build his gas gross. 
This year, he is pouring $4 million in 
new facilities for St. Paul, hub of his 
gas business. Meantime, his eyes are on 
potential gas supplies from Southwest 
sources and from new gas and oil fields 
in North Dakota and Canada. 

Aside from this brightening prospect 
for gas, King’s biggest construction 
plans (Northern States’ expansion out- 
lays average $1 million a week) are 
for more power. Altogether, Northern 
States will spend $144.5 million from 
this year on through 1956 to boost its 
capacity by 300,000 kw., mainly at its 
big Black Dog plant on the Minnesota 
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NORTHERN STATE PIPE LAYING: 





River south of the Twin Cities. When 
the program is completed, Northern 
States will have a capacity of 1,326,715 
kw., and a capability of 1,419,145 kw. 

In order to repair his supply of ready 
cash for this expansion, King has sold 
some $52 million in stocks and bonds 
this year, probably will need $30 mil- 
lion more for construction next year 
and in early 1956. These moves will 
increase Northern States’ debt load, 
which at the end of last year was 49.5% 
of its operating investment. 

But such big outlays stem from 
King’s faith in the future growth of the 
company’s service area, which showed 
a 12.4% increase in population between 
1940 and 1950 ws. a nationwide aver- 
age increase of 14.5%. King is favored 
by the increasing residential consump- 
tion of electricity in the Twin Cities’ 
fast-growing suburbs, and a_heavily- 
diversified service area. Suburban pop- 
ulation around Minneapolis and St. 
Paul has more than doubled since 1940 
without loss to the Twin Cities proper. 
Thus, residential and rural sales are 
the meat on King’s revenue table— 
42.1% of all system sales last year. 

Other Impacts. Since 1948, Northern 
States’ revenues have leaped 61% vs. 
the 57% jump taken by the whole utility 
industry. But like most utilities, fuel 
costs, wages, pensions and taxes have 
swallowed much of the revenue gain, 
left net income out of step in some 
years. For example, high first-half costs 
upped King’s operating ratio from 


80.7% to 81.1% and held net to $8.9 
million, 6.7% above last year. 
Meantime, King, emphatic in his be- 






ALLEN KING: 
he found new fuel for bright hopes 
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lief that Northern States’ future is a 
big one, is awaiting “the full impact of 
the oil and lignite developments in 
North Dakota and taconite in Minne 
sota.” Says he: “If business in general 
continues to prosper, we anticipate that 
our eleciric loads and company reve- 
nues will double in the next ten years,” 
Last month, Wall Street utility special- 
ists began thinking again of Northem 
States as a growth situation, now that 
the SEC had decided to let King’s com- 
pany continue cooking with gas. 


HIGH FINANCE 


PROFITS BY THE BOOK 

“I’ve been rich and I've been poor,” 
Red Hot Mama Sophie Tucker once 
confided to a newsman, “but believe 
me, honey, it’s better to be rich.” Louis 
Grafe, 52, who lost one fortune in a 
mail order cosmetic business and made 
another in mail order books, thinks 
along the same lines. He is also firm in 
the belief that though some men are 
born rich and others achieve riches, 
still others can have riches thrust upon 
them. They can, that is, if they get a 
copy of Grafe’s new book, Get Rich In 
Spite of Yourself.° 

Grafe found the law of success, he 
says, in the Bible. From his inspiration 
he formulated seven basic guideposts 
to financial success. Among them: “One 
cannot drive himself to success; one 
must be driven by a dominant, con- 
stant and enduring emotion or mood. 
. . . Cultivate a love of people. ... 
When this desire becomes a passion for 
serving them, you will be driven to do 
everything necessary to success.” 

Grafe’s formula for success precludes 
some established investment methods. 
Among them: short sales in the stock 
market. “As nine out of ten men lose 
when trying to make money in this 
way,” says Grafe, “I shall not encour- 
age you to try it. Many other forms of 
trading, whether in Wall Street or Main 
Street, are profitable only through other 
people’s losses. Even if I could, I would 
not help anyone to cheat the Law of 
Life in such a manner.” 

Grafe’s basic thought, however, is 
that “you need not worry about 
money.” By loving and serving ones 
fellow man, says he, money will be 
among “the things added unto you. 
You will accept that money, not be 
cause you are greedy, but because it 
enables you to continue service. . - - 

*Hawthorn Books, 78 pp., $2. Haw 
thorn, a subsidiary of Prentice-Hall, neatly 
ballyhooed Get Rich by prevailing upo® 
a publicity-shy but cooperative Manhat- 
tan bank to loan it $500,000 so that two 
dozen copies of the book could be photo 
graphed lying amidst the cash. 
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Better Brass Products — 
Brighter Brass Products — 





Thanks to FORMBRITE 


Manufacturer and consumer — everybody takes a “shine” 
to Formbrite,® the new drawing brass developed and 
sold by The American Brass Company, an Anaconda subsidiary. 
To manufacturers, Formbrite means savings in production 
costs as it can be polished in as little as half the time 
it takes to polish ordinary drawing brass. In addition, 
Formbrite costs no more . . . yet is stronger, stiffer, 
“springier” — qualities which are important in stamped 
or drawn products. 
To the consumer, Formbrite means more attractive and 
more lustrous brass products — products that are more 
scratch-resistant, too. 
Formbrite is the result of special rolling and annealing 
processes which produce a superfine grain structure in the 
brass. It’s another good example of the way Anaconda is 
working to serve American indusiry. 

542934 


The American Brass Company 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 


ANA co N DA Andes Copper Mining Company 
Chile Copper Company 
Greene Cananea Copper Company 
Anaconda Aluminum Company 
COPPER MINING COMPANY Anaconda: Sales Company 


International Smelting and Refining Company 


you are interested in learning more about Formbrite, write to The American Brass Company, General Offices, Waterbury 20, Connecticut. 
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DRUGS 


VICK’S HEALTH 


From Vick’s little blue jar comes a salve 
that soothes much of the nation and the 
world—but particularly, Vick stockholders. 


“Tue desire to take medicine,” the dis- 
tinguished physician Sir William Osler 
once remarked, “is perhaps the greatest 
feature which distinguishes man from 
the animals.” Few have cashed in on 
this human predilection as fully as the 
$43.7 million (total assets) Vick 
Chemical Company. In man’s hunt for 
health, few proprietary medicines are 
today more easily recognized than 
Vick’s menthol-scented cold remedies, 
distributed across the United States, 
Canada and some 117 foreign lands. 
For two generations, Vick’s little blue 
jar of VapoRub has been a standard 
cold chaser in American homes; today, 
natives in Africa also swab themselves 
with the rub to exorcise ills, and 
Malayan gentlemen pull on Vick’s nose 
inhalers as a mark of distinction. 

For Vick’s 11,261 stockholders, this 
world-wide use of its nostrums pro- 
duced, after the close of the fiscal year 
1954 ended in June, a welcome hike 
in the usual 30-cent quarterly divi- 
dend to 37% cents and a 2% year-end 
bonus stock dividend. By all odds, 1954 
had turned out to be the most soothing 
in Vick’s 64-year-old battle with the 
common cold. Remedies like VapoRub, 
medicinals, and a long line of drugs, 
chemicals, toiletries, cosmetics and plas- 
tic packages produced a smashing $5.9 
million ($4.21 per share) net earnings 


VICK’S ED MABRY: 


on sales, which climbed to a new record 
high—$65 million—for the sixth straight 
year. Vick’s profits were up a very re- 
spectable 9% over 1958, a year when 
taxes trimmed net earnings to $3.18 a 
share. 

While nine Vick divisions with more 
than 3,000 products chalked up the 
record sales, 45% of the total was due 
to 159 million packages of VapoRub— 
an enduring best-seller—and other cold 
preparations sold over the drug coun- 
ter. Vick’s buoyant President Edward 
L. Mabry, 57, likes to claim: “If we 
specialize in anything, it’s low-priced 
consumer goods that can be bought in 
a drugstore.” 

“Infernal Medicine." Vick’s kinship 
with the local apothecary began in 
1890, when a Greensboro (N.C.) drug- 
gist named Lunsford Richardson began 
brewing a novel cold remedy in his 
shop. It was customary then for drug- 
gists to bottle their own brands of in- 
ternal cold medicines—often known as 
“infernal” medicine because the mix- 
ture’s ipecac often wrecked havoc with 
users’ stomachs. Seeking external means 
for cold relief, Richardson discovered 
a mixture of petrolatum, camphor, 
menthol, thyme, eucalyptus and tur- 
pentine that did the trick, placed his 
brew on the shelves as Vick’s Croup 
and Pneumonia Salve (named after 
— Vick, his brother-in-law). 

€ pungent name and salve rapidly 
caught the public’s fancy and in 1905, 
with $8,000 in lifetime savings, 55- 
year-old druggist Richardson became 
drug-maker Richardson on full produc- 
tion basis. His salve sales mounted like 
a fever chart gone wild. During the 
flu epidemic of 1918-19, the Greens- 
boro plant (still VapoRub’s home) re- 
mained open night and day turning out 
blue salve jars for an aching nation. 
Since then, sales of Richardson’s Vapo- 
Rub remained at the top of the pro- 
prietary cold field. 

The Richardson family did not re- 
linquish their tight hold on Vick until 
1925, when they placed part of their 
stock on the block at $41 per share. 
In 1930, Founder Richardson’s two 
sons turned their remaining interest in 
Vick over to Drug, Inc., in exchange for 
stock worth $38 million. Three years 
later, Drug, Inc. dissolved. Said Vick’s 


for health—and hauteur board chairman Henry S. Richardson: 
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“Een verstopte 
neus is uit de mode 
sinds we de 


VICKS INHALER 
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VICKS IN HOLLAND spoofs its pitch. 
Translated: “Stuffy nose is out of fash- 
ion since we discovered Vicks Inhaler.” 


“Drug, Inc. was like a big wagon, with 
five operating units like five horses, 
hitched in line. The wagon could con- 
tinue to go forward if a few horses 
went lame in a few feet—but when any 
one horse went lame in all four feet, 
progress became difficult—and that is 
exactly what happened.” Vick, how- 
ever, was far from lame. Back on its 
own sound four feet, Vick sold 52 mil- 
lion packages of cold medicines in 
1933, and during the entire depression 
continued to declare regular dividends. 

Collector's Instinct. Despite its 
healthy progress, a recurrent chill falls 
over Vick executives at the thought 
that a cold cure may be lurking m 
scientists’ laboratories. Thus with con- 
siderable prudence, Vick has taken out 
insurance against the extreme conse 
quences of such a discovery on its own 
sales. The prescription: diversification. 
The first step was taken in 1938, when 
Vick bought out the ethical drug house 
of William S. Merrell for 23,789 shares 
of Vick stock. Since then, Vick has 
shopped cautiously, bolstered sales and 
earnings with: 

® Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, lead- 
er in the veterinary field; 

® Sofskin Company, a hand lotion 
and cream maker; 

© Alfred D. McKelvy Co., manufae- 
turer of “Seaforth” grooming aids for 
men; 

© Prince Matchabelli, Inc., blender 
of women’s perfumes, toiletries and 
cosmetics; 

e J. T. Baker Chemical Co., noted 
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for industrial, pharmaceutical and lab- 
oratory chemicals; 

e And most recently, Extruded Plas- 
tics, Inc., a leading producer of plastic 
goods and containers under the “Tulox” 
trade name. 

These varied acquisitions follow a 
strict blueprint. “We look,” says Ed 
Mabry, “for companies that tie in with 
our operation and experience. We took 
the logical step when research showed 
that ethical drugs were coming up 
faster than any other drug field. We 
want to complement what we have— 
not acquire large companies merely for 
the sake of size.” The ideal buy, Vick 
men believe, is a firm of medium size, 
and either a basic chemical producer 
or one in a strong patent or competi- 
tive position. Although Extruded Plas- 
tics, bought in 1953, was a slightly dif- 
ferent type of addition, Mabry explains 
it this way: “With the growth of self- 
service merchandising there is a rapid 
trend toward packaging which makes 
the product visible to the consumer, 
and stimulates impulse buying. Even- 
tually, we expect to acquire more com- 
panies which can benefit directly from 
the packaging experience provided by 
Extruded Plastics.” 

Foreign Rub-a-dub. Today the Vick 
trademark is synonymous with colds. 
One Englishman, on a return trip from 
the U.S., innocently told a Vick repre- 
sentative that he was surprised to see 
VapoRub as well accepted here as in 
his own country. To Mabry and Vick, 
these occurrences are almost common- 
place; VapoRub and allied cold reme- 
dies are so well entrenched around the 
globe that many nations come to think 
of Vick as a home product. Sometimes, 
in fact, their use has become almost a 
national custom. In India a Vick’s in- 
haler, packaged with a gold seal as a 
guard against product counterfeiting, is 
sniffed as much for hauteur as for 
health. In North Africa the rub is well 
received, but native Vick salesmen in- 
variably have to prove VapoRub’s 
safety by personally taking a lick of 
the medication. 

Cough syrup, gargles and nose drops 
have also found favor abroad, but the 
backbone of Vick’s foreign trade is still 
its famed old rub. In Germany for ex- 
ample, where chest preparations were 
almost unknown, Vick sold the rub to 
15 million people during 1958, its first 
year of operations there. This was just 
%€ more proof of President Mabry’s 
wnqualified contention that wherever 

fre are people and colds, Vick’s has 
‘market. In the last five years sales 
of Vick products abroad have doubled, 
tow stand at five times the total before 
World War II. In general, foreign sales 
€ outpacing domestic sales increases 
% a whole. 
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Strong but conservative, Vick has not 
always given shareholders tidings of 
health. In 1952 for example, Vick’s 
profit margins dipped sharply to 14%, 
under the weight of inventory write- 
downs and increased costs. 

But today, with pretax profit margin 
standing at 20%, the highest in years, 
Vick can boast an enviable well-being. 
Vick’s calm and careful policy of pour- 
ing earnings back into the company for 
expansion from within makes Wall 
Streeters more than a little skeptical 
that fatter earnings will mean fatter 
dividends for health-conscious stock- 
holders. 








FOOD 


PALE PROSPECTS 

FLORIDA orange growers, who add 
bloom to their pale fruit with coal-tar 
dyes, saw red when the Food & Drug 
Administration decided to ban use of 
three vital coloring agents. Their argu- 
ment, which successfully but only tem- 
porarily stayed the move: a substitute 
dye would take years to perfect, mean- 
while throwing them for an economic 
loss as they competed with California 
growers who had no need to tint their 
rosy fruit. 








Is that glittering stock “opportuni- 
ty” whispered in your ear really a 
profitable mine? Or maybe just a 
moose pasture? 


such firm? Or is he, and his beauti- 


con man? 
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That handsome gent from the 
Blank Investment Company who 
calls or telephones — is there any 


fully printed booklets, a swindle? 
By what simple precautions can 
you protect yourself against the 


Some typical fraud schemes — 
laughable if they weren’t so tragic 
— are exposed in THE EXCHANGE 
Magazine, out today, the official 
magazine of the New York Stock 


For five years the author dealt 
firsthand with swindlers and their 
phony stocks. He describes real 
cases, the word-by-word routine of 
the fast-talking salesman, and tells 
you what to do before you sign that 
check, or cash that savings account. 


THE EXCHANGE Magazine is a 
pocket-size, monthly magazine put 
out for the new investors and ex- 
perts alike, anyone interested in 
managing his money intelligently. 
Down-to-earth articles by company 


commentators appear month by 


How to spot a 
phony stockbroker 


By JOHN W. M. RUTENBERG, former Assistant Attorney General 
of New York State in charge of prosecuting stock frauds 


ALSO IN THE OCTOBER ISSUE... 


What are the names of the 50 most 
popular stocks being bought today 
by people on the Monthly Invest- 
ment Plan? Some food for thought 
here. Other articles discuss the 
trend to mergers . . . the stock-price 
behavior of 20 of America’s biggest 
companies. . . some facts about low- 
priced versus high-priced stocks. 
To improve your knowledge of 
stocks, send in the coupon with a 
dollar bill and receive the next 12 
issues of THE EXCHANGE Maga- 
zine. This magazine is not sold on 
newsstands, or by the copy. 


THE EXCHANGE MAGAZINE, 
Dept.3F,New York Stock Exchange 
20 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $1 (check, cash, money 
order). Send me the October issue of 
THE EXCHANGE MAGAZINE, and enter 
my subscription for a year. 


Name. 





Address 





City 
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Convenience 
for the 


Commuter 


Enjoy freedom from the bur- 
dens of daily travel and home 
cares. Extra hours for living. 
Matchless comfort, surroundings 
of elegance, two fine Dining 
Rooms, Cocktail Lounge and Bar. 
Graciously furnished Housekeep- 
ing Units of 1, 2, 3 Rooms on 
Daily, Monthly, or Yearly basis. 
Booklet “F”. 


Charlies W. Schwefel, Owner-Mar. 


HOTEL 
Gramercy Park 


Lexington Ave. at 21st St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 














THE BUSINESS GIFT 
THAT SHOWS REAL APPRECIATION 


Famous Wisconsin 
Pack No. 1 This box contains 5 liberal portions of 
Wisconsin's finest cheese, Alpine brand swiss, brick, 
baby gouda, dessert cheese and smoked cheese. 
Net Weight Over 3 Ibs. Post Paid..... $4.95 


Pack Ne. 5 A truly representative assortment of 
fine cheese aged to perfection, contains Alpine 
brand swiss, brick, cheddar, baby gouda, dessert, 
blue cheese roll, smoky roll and wine cheese. 
Net Weight Over 4 Ibs. Post Paid..... $6.55 
1. Not sold in stores 

2. Beautiful full color brochure sent on request. 

3. Enclose check or money order with all orders. 


4. Prices include guaranteed safe delivery any- 
where in U.S.A. 


5. We will enclose a gift card bearing your name 
and make shipment in time for Christmas. 


MEMBER: WIS. GIFT CHEESE SHIPPERS ASSOCIATION. 


THE SWISS CHEESE SHOP 
BOX 4297 MONROE, WISCONSIN 








To reach the TOPS 
FORBES is TOPS 








RESEARCH FOR BUSINESS 





Recipe for Success 


WHEN a food product shows a de- 
cline in sales, there are several ways 
of improving the situation. Some of 
these are: (1) Reducing price by 
cutting raw material costs; (2) 
Changing package size; (3) Chang- 
ing taste or color; (4) Stepping up 
advertising and promotion; (5) Re- 
designing the package, etc. 

The trick is to decide which of 
the possible approaches to use. 
However, it is important not to rush 
into change for the sake of change. 
Unless you know what the customer 
wants, you are just as likely to pick 
the wrong solution as the right one. 

This is where research comes in 
—as illustrated by the experience of 
a leading producer of macaroni and 
spaghetti. In the face of increas- 
ing sales for the industry, his sales 
were declining. Yet re-investigation 
showed that the product was of top 
quality—equal or better than com- 
petition. He was using the finest 
Durham wheat, a premium-priced 
grain carefully selected to rigid qual- 
ity standards and capable of produc- 
ing the traditional “el dente” tex- 
ture, golden color and delicate fla- 
vor, assumed to be preferred. There 
seemed to be no need for change in 
the product. 

As for price, it was only a few 
cents higher than competition—a dif- 
ferential which seemed well justified 
in view of the superior raw materials 
used, the better sealed package, and 
the greater number of ounces per 
package. On every point of compari- 
son, the product seemed “right.” But 
what about advertising? A more suc- 
cessful competitor advertised his 
products as “starch-reduced.” Were 
customers buying only the brands 
they considered less fattening? This 
was a possibility, but too nebulous 
to act on. 

Preferring facts to guesses, re- 
search was instituted—with careful 
sampling according to population 
characteristics of each marketing 
area including nationality, religion, 
income, size of family, and so on. 

The results of these investigations 
were startling indeed. Most impor- 
tantly, the manufacturer learned that 
his product had its maximum appeal 
to an Italian market in which he 
could not compete. Most Italians, 
who prefer the chewier “el dente” 
texture obtained by use of more ex- 
pensive Durham wheat, frankly ex- 
plained they bought only brands 
with an Italian name. The thor- 


oughly “Ameri- 
canized” market 
in which he 
could compete, 
showed aprefer- 
ence for a softer 
texture which 
they felt synony- 
mous with “ten- 
derness.” 

RESULT: 
The product was redesigned for ap- 
peal in this alternate market, and by 
switching to a hardy Kansas wheat 
which produced the softer texture 
with no loss in flavor, costs were 
lowered. 

The second important finding con- 
cerned the housewife’s shopping 
habits. Ever conscious of food prices, 
she would desert a favorite brand 
for a competitor that was 3 cents 
cheaper—(but not for 2 cents less) — 
and she knew to a penny how much 
she spent for her last purchases. 
However, contradictory as usual, she 
did not know how many ounces 
were in the package—merely judged 
it to contain “enough for a meal.” 

RESULT: Another whack at the 
retail price by reducing the ounces 
per package. 

A third finding, of particular in- 
terest, was the fact that customers 
are more concerned about menu 
variety and low-cost meals than they 
are about gaining weight from eat- 
ing macaroni products. 

RESULT: New recipes and low- 
cost meal menus were included in 
the advertising and in the product 
packages—an increase in sales ap- 
peal with no increase in costs. 

As for the packaging, the custom- 
ers were neither aware nor apprecia- 
tive of the costlier: better-sealed 
package—“all packages are the same 
once they are opened.” 

RESULT: Further cost reduction 
by eliminating the costlier wrap. 

By direct testimony, housewives 
showed their lack of interest in 
quantity buying and when the Pan- 
try Inventory verified the fact that 
they did not stock up in advance, 
the idea of marketing a “giant econ- 
omy size” package was abandoned. 

Based on these research findings, 
each policy decision was rooted in 
sound fact. The “new” product re- 
gained sales prestige and the pleased 
manufacturer now says: “customer 
research is as important to a manu- 
facturer as a stethoscope is to a 
doctor.” 
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Where in the world was the radio 
the Army wanted ? 


The year was1952. 
The army wanted 
a radio that would 
build morale. One 
that would let 
servicemen hear 
home, wherever 
in the world they were sent. 

Such a set would have to work under 
extreme hazards of arctic cold, tropic 
humidity, uncertain power supply ... 

Where did the Army find it? 

Here at Zenith. It was the famous 
Zenith TRANS-OCEANIC shortwave port- 





able, already a veteran of 11] years of 
rugged service all over the world. It 
had been tested and proven under 
countless “impossible” conditions. No 
other radio could touch its perform- 
ance record. The Army asked Zenith to 
make a few adaptations in this famous 
radio, and it was ready as the R-520/ 
URR for government service. 


Being abead of the times in radionics 
is Zenith’s specialty. We are proud that 
our experience in bringing better things 
to the American people can serve the 
Government. 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 


November 1, 1954 
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Zenith’s experience in shortwave 
makes them a logical producer of the 
Army's AN/GRRS. This powerful short- 
wave radio is used by the Army for 
receiving messages in the field under 
very gruelling conditions. It is another 
example of the benefit of Zenith’s 
35 years of “know-how” brought to 
Government service. 


EN! TH 
The royalty of television and RADIO 


Backed by 35 years of Experience in Radionics Exclusively 
ALSO MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AIDS 
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Rich in Resources 
and Industrial 
Advantages 






cA 
+o SOUTH AMER! 










ABUNDANT natural re- 
sources and broad diversi- 
fication in business, indus- 
try, and agriculture make 
this region’s future one of 
tremendous potentiality. 
a os ‘ = , The even, mild climate 
—— ; o provides ideal conditions 
for year-through employ- 
ment. Washington is young 
and vigorous and it has the 
resources and elbow room 
for large-scale industrial 
development and growth. 
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[A\ Existing Hydro-Electric Project 1, 400.000 
Existing Steam Electric Plant / — 
© Proposed Hydro-Electric Project } 2,400,060 xw 











There’s a new era in electric 


im the Puget Sound-Cascade Area 





* 


plete stability to the area’s power situa- 
tion. Through joint planning, co-ordinated 
development of power resources, and 
maximum use of their facilities, both 
present and future electric power re- 
quirements will be provided at the lowest 
possible cost to the consumer. The excep- 
tional and diversified potential of this rich 


eo. major utilities, public and private, 
have jointly assumed responsibility to 
supply the total electric power needs, both 
present and future, of this area. These 
utilities now serve over half a million 
customers. Their combined 1953 revenue 
wes almost 64 million and their assets 
aggregate in excess of 500 million dollars. 


With their program of long-range mutual 
cooperation these financially sound, thor- 
oughly experienced utilities bring com- 


SEATTLE CITY LIGHT 


PUGET SOUND POWER @& LIGHT COMPANY 


area is now assured of a constant, year- 
round power supply and of an expanding 
power program to meet every need of its 
industries, farms, and homes. 


PUGET SOUND UTILITIES COUNCIL 


TACOMA CITY LIGHT 








SNOHOMISH COUNTY P.U.D. No.1 CHELAN COUNTY P.U.D. No. 1 
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THE FORBES INDEX 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal 
weight to five factors: 
1. How much are we producing? (FRB 
production index) 
2. How many people are working? (BLS 
non-agricultural employment) 
3. How intensively are we working? (BLS 
average weekly hours in manufacture) 
4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB 
department store sales) 
5. How much money is circulating? (FRB 
bank debits, 141 key centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of 
the dollar (1947-49=100), factors 1, 4 
and 5 for seasonal variation. 





Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on 
tentative figures for five components, all 
of which are subject to later revision.* 


1951 


952 


*Final figures for the five components (1947-49 = 100) 


Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Production ........... 125.4 124.9 130.0 
Employment ......... 113.5 112.8 113.7 
BED + :660600ss0cd0000 101.5 101.0 100.3 
SE cache tentoonseee 100.6 104.3 106.1 
Bank Debits ......... 137.3 122.4 136.5 


Dec. Jan. (’54) Feb. Mar. April 
127.0 125.0 124.0 123.0 123.0 
113.7 109.4 108.5 108.2 110.1 
100.8 98.7 99.2 98.7 97.7 
107.2 102.9 104.1 102.1 105.7 
138.0 140.3 145.0 150.0 147.5 





UE} 


May June July Aug. Sept. 
124.0 124.0 124.0 124.0 124.0 
109.6 110.1 109.4 109.8 110.9 

98.5 99.2 98.7 99.5 99.5 
103.6 108.6 107.7 108.0 104.1 
143.0 146.7 150.0 148.3 144.4 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 





The cat has nine lives 


Tuts has been—and on _longer-range 
view still is—an amazing market era. 
Its frustrations have come not from 
thwarted hopes, but from far greater 
than anticipated opportunities. In 
other words, the chief complaint of the 
optimists is that they have not been 
optimistic enough. The rewards of as- 
suming a calculated risk when caution 
was the popular policy have been far 
greater than anyone could have vis- 
ualized. 

But the tree never grows to heaven. 
Further, overvaluation is perhaps a nat- 
ural corollary to a period such as the 
present, when the secret’ of suc- 
cess theoretically is common knowl- 
edge. All of which points up the fact 
that the market pace has slowly but 
imperceptibly changed in the last few 
months. Even those who find comfort 
in the misleading averages now know 
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by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


that the stock mar- 
ket no longer is a 
one-way street. 

First sign of a 
new tempo came 
during the summer 
months, when the 
supposedly inviolate “blue chips” de- 
clined in the face of a broadening-out 
of speculative interest. The second indi- 
cation has been at hand since Labor 
Day; irrespective of “average” strength, 
seldom have half or more of the issues 
traded recorded a net gain on the day. 
Furthermore, the frequency of reac- 
tionary market phases, of divergence, 
suggest that something new has to be 
added if the market “pot” is to boil 
again. 

In this connection, it’s difficult to 
visualize any nearby developments 
which would electrify psychologv. 
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True, the business trend has turned up- 
ward, but not with great vehemence. 
Nor is any likely to be shown, for our 
productive capacity has a margin to 
spare over probable demand. Similarly, 
it’s largely academic to note that a 
downtrend in capital expenditures and 
lower inventories lessens industry’s cash 
requirements. The tide of year-end 
dividends probably will be high, but 
the crest of the wave may be another 
30 days off. 

There is an old adage to the effect 
that Wall Street isn’t happy unless it 
has something to worry about. Today’s 
“worry” is twofold: the previously 
noted lack of immediate stimulants; 
the possibility that the Democrats may 
gain control of both the House and 
the Senate. Apropos the former, it is 
significant to note that the automobile 
industry’s production pattern has been 
changed, and November and December 
will be big production months, as was 
the case in pre-war years. Fact that 
fourth-quarter production will be ahead 
of third-quarter output, whereas a de- 
cline was shown in each of the previous 




















CANDIDATES 


For Stock Split-Ups 
or LARGE STOCK DIVIDENDS 


F Sy sanmnomn auc: aa of a split-up often results in a sharp advance 
in the price of a stock. Sperry Corp. recently rose over 10 
points in anticipation of the 2-for-1 split. Other well known 
stocks that have advanced sharply on split aews include 
Borg Warner, General Electric, and National Dairy. A strong 
stock market provides an ideal background for splits, and 
many more can be expected. 


A list of 31 companies likely to announce stock splits or large 
stock dividends has just been prepared by UNITED’s Staff. 
These are strong, prosperous concerns where earnings are 
favorable and where dividend increases can easily be afforded. 
The background in each case points to a stock split eventually 
and an increase in the cash dividend. Current dividends on 
these stocks offer you yields up to 6.5%. 


Send only $1 for your copy of this Report on “31 Candidates in Line 
for Stock Split-Ups.” In addition we will send you without extra charge 
the next 4 issues of the weekly United Reports, covering Stocks, Bonds, 
Business Outlook, Commodity Prices and Washington Developments. 
(This offer open to new readers only.) 


ps FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 -——-— 
BY AIRMAIL $1.25 [ | FM-10 





BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service, 























DON’T MISS THE BOAT AGAIN! 


How often have you heard about profit opportunities when it was too 
late? Then you said “J wish I had known about that.” For example, 
two of our recent offerings doubled in price in a short time after 
originally recommended. 


NEW PROFIT OPPORTUNITIES — FREE 


If you would like us to put you on our mailing list to promptly receive 
information on new low-priced speculative offerings and on reports on 
undervalued stocks that promise large capital gains, simply fill out 
coupon below and mail. 


Fill Out—Clip—Mail 











FM 
GENERAL INVESTING CORP. 
“Where Growth Stocks Originate” 
80 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. Tel.: BOwling Green 9-5240 


Please put me on your mailing list. 


.. Address 


(Please print full name clearly) 

















postwar years—should help the entire 
economy this winter. 

Apropos the elections, it’s difficult to 
visualize how a changed political com- 
plexion can have a marked impact on 
the economy. Certainly, there is little 
likelihood that a Democratic victory 
will spell radical legislation. The stage 
just isn’t set, nor does the occasion 
exist, for such a change. Secondly, 
it is hardly likely that a Democratic 
victory would signal deflation; even the 
Republicans quickly reversed _ their 
initial harder money tactics, 

Thus, the chief adverse influence of 
the anticipated election returns would 
be psychological. In this connection, 
two observations seem justified: (1) 
By the time an uncertainty becomes 
an established fact, it usually has lost 
stock market significance. Hence, the 
short-term probabilities are that rally- 
ing tendencies will follow the elec- 
tion returns. (2) On somewhat longer 
view, however, an uneasy truce might 
then prevail during which time capi- 
tal measures the impact of the new 
Congress. 

To the security owner and the se- 
curity buyer this background points up 
one thought: there is a vast difference 
between a pause for refreshment, an in- 
termediate correction, and a major re- 
versal in trend. The fact that a posi- 
tive case for higher prices cannot be 
made does not mean that a negative 
case automatically follows. In other 
words, it’s simple, but possibly very 
misleading, to observe that the market 
is “flirting” with an important top. The 
flirtation could last for months, and it 
may not lead to marriage. Furthermore, 
the evidence of a major reversal—even 
if it is to appear—probably won't be 
at hand until late winter. Besides, as 
this column has maintained for several 
months, this is not an average era. The 
averages may be “high,” but many in- 
dividual stocks tempt capital. 

Case in point, the General Motors 
announcement of a $182 million Euro- 
pean plant expansion program points 
up the fact that conditions outside the 
U.S. now are a stimulant to, rather 
than a drag upon, our own economy. 
Furthermore, it is indicative of the cur- 
rent foreign trade revival, and a gesture 
of confidence in its continuance. In 
turn, this points up the international 
flavor of three stocks that are attractive 
on other counts. 

Most obvious is International Har- 
vester, whose dividends from foreign 
subsidiariés this fiscal year may be 
around 90c per share, as compared 
with roughly 75c per share last year. 
Less obvious, but no less interesting, is 
Ferro Corp., whose foreign operations 
this year are contributing over 60% of 
profits, Lastly, sight cannot be lost of 
Singer Manufacturing, over half of 
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ire whose sales normally are obtained from 
outside the U.S. 
to In short, any time is a good time to | NN TL. VATTIIE TINE LSS 
m- buy a good stock. And the evidence 
on which has come to hand in the last few 
tle weeks supports last month’s observa- 
ry tion that the best opportunities are Ww e 
ge likely to be found among those groups hich Way 
on which can do well in 1955, even if 
ly, | general business conditions show litle |’ OWL AND RAILROAD STOCKS? 
‘. or no change. : IL company profits promise to improve next year and a number of dividend 
he For example, the textile industry ap- increases are expected. But many stocks, especially those which are refiners 
el pears to have turned a decisive corner on balance, are overvalued in relation to the improvement expected. Burdensome 
—volume has improved and prices have mater segs will continue, for the time being, to prevent important recovery in 
0 ‘ . product prices. 
ald firmed. an i - of Mare ee With oil company profits the key to stock prices, foresighted investors will wish 
—— , bagi " € cee’ or a te see oe new veine tins snaiyeie of oil industry supply and demand factors and 
On, reve of the previous down are eir effect on each o eading oil stocks. Specific estimates of earnings and 
1) too definite to be minimized. Similar] dividends for 1954, 1955, and the longer term are included, and objective Ratings 
res the carpet industry appears to soa show whether each stock is in a Buy, Hold, or Sell zone. 
ost near x ld d E Railroad earnings, which plunged 45% in the first 7 months of 1954 on only a 
h emerging trom its year-0 epression. 14% decline in carloadings, highlight the vulnerability of railroads to business 
e With retail sales having been in ex- slumps. Will dieselization, piggy-backing and radical new passenger trains solve the 
ly- cess of production, inventories have carriers’ long-term problems? The new Value Line Ratings & Reports analyze 
ec- been reduced to a point where re-order- the more favorable railroad prospects for 1955 and for the late Fifties, bring you 
ger a AIPH k th a full-page report on each stock. Included are earliest estimates of 1955 earnings 
ing is necessary to keep pace with an and dividends and an unhedged recommendation on each of 24 leading rail stocks. 
4 ghee pomeaneg demand. Beaunit le 7 sp tara eee a is a for purchase now. 
pl Mills and Bige Sanford are attrac- is 64-page Oil and Railroad stock edition will be sent to you at once, without 
ew tive speculations. extra charge, under this special offer. 

Above all, the news on the Steel SPECIAL: Under this Special Introductory Offer, you will receive in the 
se- front is excellent. Witness the facts next 4 weeks up-to-date reports on over 200 stocks and 14 industries including 
up that: (1) Demand has broadened out Auto, Aircraft, Chemical, Building and Motion Picture. In addition, as a bonus 

: at no extra charge, you will receive at once the new Value Line Oil and 
ace d the N ber 
c *, sald 4 over operating rate Railroad stock edition with analyses of 56 leading stocks including: 
2. oo between 75% and 80% of Atchison Great Northern Rwy. PennsyivaniaR.R. Standard Oil (Ind.) 
, capacity. (2) Even if general business Baltimore ss Ohio Gulf oil oe Phillipe Petroleum Standard Oil (N. J.) 
e conditions do not improve in 1955, the Chesapeake & Ohio New Vork Central Socony-Vacuum Tidewater oil 
Serv orfolk estern Southern Pacific n acific 
average operating rate could be Continental Oi! Northern Pacific | Standard Oil (Calif.) and 33 others 


Ive around 75% of capacity as compared 
her with this year’s less than 70% rate. (3) 
ery The 1955 profits potential is also bol- 
ket stered by the fact that this year’s read- 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of Ratings & Reports—covering 200 stocks and 14 indus- 
tries. It includes also a Special Situation Recommendation, Supervised Account 
Report, 2 Fortnightly Letters and 4 Weekly Supplements. (Annual subscription $120.) 
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The | justment has improved operating ef- 


ficiency. The group probably will lead 
all advancing phases. 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 





Automatic Selling 


How big is the vending market? How 
is it organized? What is its potential 
for growth? These are some of the basic 
questions answered in this study of the 
fast-growing vending machine busi- 
ness, The author considers the vending 
machine the last word in self-service 
merchandising, believes it will revolu- 
tionize retailing the way the supermar- 
ket did 25 years ago. Robot retailers 
have already increased their sales 300% 
in the last ten years. Other fascinating 
Statistics: two out of every ten candy 
bars bought in the U.S. come from ma- 
chines; 16 out of every 100 packages 
of cigarets sold are distributed by au- 
tomatic vending machines; some 25% 
of the carbonated soft drinks the Amer- 
ican public consumes are purchased 
from automatic bottle or cup dispens- 
ers (by G. R. Schreiber, John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., $5, 1954). 
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*New Subscribers only. 


Plus the Oil and Railroad Stock edition at no extra charge. 
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The Value Line Survey is now used by over 11,000 individual end 


institutional subscribers throughout the world, 


including banks, trust 


companies, insurance companies and universities. 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-25 


The VALUE LINE Investment Survey 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & CO., Inc. 
5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





THE VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING 














THE MARKET—UP on DOWN? 


We factually measure the effect of 


RUNG BONER ZG PRESSURE 


The forces controlling trends! 
Send $1 for latest Report F 
or $5 for month’s trial on prompt 
refund basis if not satisfied. 
LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 


Established 1938 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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BOTH-FREE! 


“Profits Through Research" 
plus 
“A Positive Investment 
Program for 1954-1958" 


Both booklets will be sent you absolutely 
FREE of charge to acquaint yeu with the 
new, vastly improved Investors Research 
Service. Proven ideas and techniques— 
28 packed pages—SEND TODAY! 


Ask for Offer F-542 


INVESTORS RESEARCH CO. 
California 








Santa Barbara 
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LEARN HOW TO TRADE and INVEST IN 


THE STOCK MARKET 
EFFECTIVELY and SUCCESSFULLY 
THROUGH THIS NEW 1955 


MARKETONICS 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


The Marketonics Correspondence Course 
is designed to make it possible for students 
to decide for themselves “on the spot” what 
action to take in the stock market. The 
firsts MARKETONICS COURSE was 
written in 1940. The fact that this is the 
fourth Course we have successfully given 
during the last fourteen years speaks for 
itself. We intend this Course to be the 
best of them all. We, too, have learned 
much during the last fourteen years—from 
the Courses given and from suggestions 
from the hundreds of students enrolled. 


The New 1955 Marketonics Course offers 
to teach you how to time your purchases, 
how to make your own selection of stocks 
and how to determine for yourself how 
far a stock may go either way from a price 
standpoint. Here is an outline of the 
methods we intend to teach you:— 


1 —How to “Read” prices into charts, how to 
figure out by yourself “buying spots’’ on 
many stocks and on the Averages from chart 

book readings. 


—In our discussions of stock prices we state 

2 our reasons for market moves. Gradually 

you learn to make these calculations and 
decisions yourself. 


—We give you our reasons for our “profit- 
3 taking points” on many stocks. You learn 
to judge for yourself how fer a stock may 

go up or down in price. 


—We will divulge to you all so-called “secret 

4 methods” that we know. Tips, rumors and 

advice should no longer influence your mature 

judgment. Yeu will learn the principles and 
fundamentals used by the “experts”’. 

—We will teach you how to measure “supply 
and demand” in the general market, a simple 
system fer spotting short swing tops and 
bottoms. You can attend to it in five min- 
utes daily when yeu learn how. This chart 
of measurement of Supply and Demand is 
worth the price of the whole course—yet 
it is a simple, fact-finding key to immediate 
stock movements. 


—We will teach you how to select the best 
6 stocks for an extended rise in the market 
. .. or for “short” sales in a down market, 
teaching you the very same methods we 
ourselves use in our weekly stock market 
advisory letter. 


—Our own “New System” of determining 
profit-taking points of individual stocks will 
also be yours. It offers another tool for 
signalling when to take profits. You can 
acquire in a short period of time the judg- 
ment that took the professional years to 
attain. 


This Course is rich in content. Sincerity 
and integrity need no trimmings to make 
them attractive. It is different from any 
course given by anyone else. 


The Marketonics Course is issued by us 
only at rare intervals. The last group of 
students was formed in 1947. If you want 
to become one of the select few to take 
advantage of this up-to-the-minute stock 
market education, act immediately. The 
Marketonics Course is in preparation right 
now. The first lectures have already been 
mailed to students. 


For Information, Write for Folder 70 


SEAMANS-BLAKE, Inc. 


343 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 











INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





Stocks favored by insurance companies 


On several occasions, I mentioned that 
one of the important factors in the ad- 
vancing stock market in the last year 
has been the heavy purchases by insur- 
ance companies, as well as by pension 
funds and investment trusts. 

I think it is well worth while having 
a record of the favorites of the insur- 
ance companies as indicated by the 
following, recently published by Hemp- 
hill, Noyes & Co., members of the New 
York Stock Exchange: 


Pay =| held mY 


Dee. 31, 1953 1/53 

Rank (thousands) (a tions) 
1. Am. Tel. & Tel. . 498 $77.7 
2. General Electric .. 806 70.7 
~~ ge 618 66.4 
4. Union Carbide ... 890 66.1 
DAG SIDS sons 970 55.9 
a 6 1,202 55.6 
7. Westinghouse Elec. 829 42.2 
8. General Motors ... 701 41.8 
9. Standard Oil Calif. 788 41.7 
Seer ee eee 162 40.0 
11. Am. Gas & Elec... 1,087 85.9 
12. Socony-Vacuum .. 987 35.0 
18. Amerada ........ 200 33.0 
14, Sears, Roebuck ... 497 30.8 
15. Dow Chemical ... 797 30.5 


16. Phillips Petroleum. 567 30.3 
17. Standard Oil (N.J.) 420 
18. Commonwealth 

Beet: 2s. /..K,555 806 29.9 
19. Union Pacific R.R. 256 27.1 
20. Allied Chemical .. 365 26.8 


21. Standard Oil (Ind.) 381 26.1 


22. Continental Oil ... 489 25.4 
23. Consumers Power. 637 25.4 
24. American Can ... 681 24.9 


25. Eastman Kodak .. 527 24.8 


26. Monsanto Chemical 294 24.2 
27. Atchison, Topeka.. 254 23.9 


28. National Lead .... 613 23.7 
29. Int'l. Paper ...... 409 23.0 
30. Kennecott Copper. 356 22.9 
se "go 2 298 22.9 
82. Texas Utilities ... 460 22.2 


83. Clev. Elec. Illum.. 399 21.4 
$34. Penney (J.C.) ... 286 
85. United Gas Corp.. 734 20.6 


86. Pacific Gas & Elec. 509 19.9 
87. Niagara Mohawk.. 685 19.0 
88. Cinn. Gas & Elec. 871 18.9 


89. Johns-Manville ... 279 18.3 
40. National Steel .... 395 18.3 
41. Am. Cyanamid ... 383 18.2 


42. Houston Lighting. 632 18.1 
43. So. Calif. Edison., 467 17.9 
44. Virginia Electric .. 651 17.7 


45. Ohio Edison ..... 441 17.0 
46. Phila. Electric ... 519 16.8 
47. Middle So. Util.... 618 16.6 
48. Goodrich ........ 208 16.0 


49. Public Service Ind. 4380 15.7 
50. Pitts. Plate Glass.. 288 15.6 
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Shares held Value 

Dee. 31, 1953 12/31/53 
Rank (thousands) (millions) 
51. N.Y. State ElL&Gas 417 15.8 
52. Detroit Edison ... 516 15.1 


58. Pub. Service Colo. 433 148 
54. Wisc. Elec. Pwr... 513 148 
55. Cons. Edison N.Y.. 359 14.7 


56. United Fruit ..... $21 14.4 
57. Cons. Gas Balt.... 529 148 
58. Minn. Honeywell... 212 143 
59. Dayton Power ... 359 13.5 
60. Gulf State Util.... 503 13.8 
61. Gr. No. R.R...... 288 13,2 
62. Montgomery Ward 232 13.0 
63. Corn Products.... 174 12.8 
64. Illinois Power .... 304 12.7 
65. U. S. Gypsum.... 108 12.7 
66. Phelps Dodge .... 407 12.6 


67. Cent. & So. West.. 530 12.5 


68. Aluminium ...... 251 12.1 
60. Chrysler ........ 201 119 
70. National Dairy ... 182 11.9 


71. Procter & Gamble. 173 119 
72. Panh. East. Pipe.. 169 118 
73. Kansas City Pwr. 

RAS ivdiutan- 862 11.6 
74. Intl. Harvester ... 425 115 
75. General Foods ... 191 114 


76. Owens Ill. Glass.. 146 11.8 
77. Minn. Mining .... 184 10.7 
78. Tex. Gulf Sulphur. 131 10.6 


79. Gen. Pub. Utilities 364 10.6 
80. Caterpillar Tractor. 214 10.5 
ee Eee 347 10.4 
82. Ohio Oil ........ 194 10.4 
OD EE © 50 Bbc owe 148 10.3 
84. Am. Tobacco .... 167 10.8 


85. No. States Power.. 789 10.2 


86. Cons. Natl. Gas... 185 10.0 
87. Pub. Serv. E. & G. 


(91.40) ...05.% 881 9.8 
88. General Mills .... 160 9.6 
89. Northern Natl. Gas 231 9.5 
90. Aluminum Co. Am. 157 9.4 
91. Carolina, Clinch- 

field & Ohio Ry.. 85 9.1 
92. No. Amer. Co. ... 486 8.8 
ere 145 8.7 
94. Crown Zellerbach.. 248 8.7 
ee a 355 8.6 
96. Commercial Credit 241 8.5 
97. Duquesne Lt. .... 294 8.4 
OO Mauale ... i v0 i xi00 425 8.4 
99. Am. Natl. Gas.... 205 8.4 
100. Pub. Serv. El.& Gas $24 8.3 


The following two stocks appear at- 
tractive, as speculative investments: 

American Smelting & Refining is the 
largest smelter and refiner of ores, and 
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is also a producer of the ores. With 
prices increasing for the base metals, 
earning should hold up well. First-half 
earnings were equal to those of the 
same period last year. Estimated earn- 
ings for the year 1954 have been set at 
$2.75. The indicated dividend of $2 
yields 5% at the current price of 40. 
In addition to the company’s own ac- 
tivities, it also owns sizable quantities 
of other metals companies, such as 
200,000 shares of Cerro de Pasco, 470,- 
000 Revere Copper, 140,000 Kenne- 
cott, and others. The total of these are 
carried by the company at $42.6 mil- 
lion, but have a market of $60 million, 
which amounts to about $11 per share. 

The E. W. Bliss Company is a lead- 
ing producer of presses and can-making 
machinery. The company also produces 
various armament items. An interesting 
fact is that no single customer nor in- 
dustry represents a large percentage of 
the annual sales, which is a factor that 
would tend to keep sales at a fairly 
high figure. The indicated dividend 
(after the recent stock dividend) is 
$1.40 annually, which, at the present 
price of 23%, yields 6.7%. Earnings for 
1954 are estimated at $3.35 per share. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 


How To Make Money From Your Ideas 


The author does not believe that it is 
necessary for you to sit around waiting 
for a “stray idea” on how to make 
money. He starts right out by giving 15 
basic suggestions to start you sparking 
ideas for salable products and services, 
and lists some of the products he thinks 
need to be invented for use in the 
kitchen, bathroom, living room, nurs- 
ery, back yard and around the house. 
Among the writer's “how to” sugges- 
tions: ways to submit your ideas to 
large companies, advertisers, radio and 
TV stations (by Ray Josephs, Double- 
day & Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y., 
$3.95, 1954). 





Industrial Relations and the Government 


Dealing with a controversial field in 
a factual and impartial manner, this 
book is a lucid and comprehensive sur- 
vey of employer-employee relations 
and the laws governing them. In relat- 
ing current industrial problems to their 
historical background as well as mak- 
ing free use of case material such as 
congressional reports and~court de- 
cisions, the authors have produced a 
text which should prove helpful to 
businessmen and students alike (by 
Wayne L. McNaughton & Joseph 
Lazar, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York City, $6, 1954). 


November 1, 1954 
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is a must.”’ 


Leading Critics Acclaim “The Battle for investment Survival” : 
OLIVER GINGOLD IN THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 


“‘Mr. Loeb . . . a partner in one of the largest brokerage firms. . . 
has been eminently successful in helping thousands . . . His book 


BURTON CRANE, NEW YORK TIMES: “fascinating”; 
BRUCE BARTON: ‘‘expert’’; 
NEWSWEEK: “30 years outsmarting the market...provocative.” 


33 “How to Make Profits” Chapters Include: 


Specuietion vs. Investment . . . Pitfalls for the Inexperienced . . . 
ow To Invest for Capital Appreciation . . 

Switching Stocks . .. What to Buy, and When... . Price Move- 
ment, Timing, Technical Aspects . . 
Movers”? . . . You Can’t Forecast, but You Can Make Money 
. . . Diversification of Investments . 
Inflation . . . Strategy for Profits. 


ORDER TODAY—MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


. Advantages of 
. “Fast Movers” or “Slow 


. . Spending, Taxation, 








fied, | will return the book 
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ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED BY BARRON’S, ' 
HURRY HOUSE PUBLISHERS, Dept. H , 61 B’way, New York 6 
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PROFITS PREDICTED 
ON UNDER-PRICED STOCKS 


Babson’s New Stock List 
Reveals Today’s Best Bargains 


Some of the best buys in 10 
years are among stocks now sell- 
ing at or below their 1946 highs. 
They represent well-known com- 
panies with good earnings and 
bright futures , . . in basic in- 
dustries that have adjusted 
themselves to today’s economy. 
When the public wakes up to 
these bargains, their prices 
could advance sharply. 


18 Bargains Listed 


Babson’s new stock list se- 
lects 18 of today’s best buys. 
Some are selling at less than 
half their 1946 highs! Yet re- 
turns run as high as 6% and 
more. Babson’s clients are being 
advised on these bargains. Why 
not you? ? 


Reasons for Advice Given 
This list tells you why these 
18 selected, under-priced stocks 
are good buys . . . for income, 
capital gain, growth or low- 
priced speculation. Reasons are 
based on Babson’s 50-year expe- 
rience during all kinds of mar- 
ket ups and downs, 
10 Switches Included 
To help you prevent losses 
and provide capital for profita- 
ble switches into bargain stocks, 
we also give “sell” advice on 10 
well-known, over-priced stocks. 
All for $1.00 
This list of 18 bargains and 
10 switches costs you $1.00... 
to cover cost of preparation and 
mailing. Yet, it could mean +thou- 
sands of dollars to you. Write: 


BABSON’S REPORTS pep. F-1s Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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NINE 
BULL 
YEARS 
HEAD ?? 


A penetrating report on the funda- 
mental forces guiding the money 
weight in this market, the first 
PERMANENT MARKET in 30 


years. 
The fallacy of bear talk. The vital 
hidden factor that has escaped the 
experts. The 4 PLUS MONEY 
VISTA that gives another 9 years 
of money into ‘ 
TOP-LEVEL perception that 
should be read by every money 
interest. The greater your knowl- 
edge the more you will be con- 
vinced. 
See Our Ad on Page 46 
A Special $1.00 offer that will 
make you a permanent client. 


C. F. M. WILLIAMS 


36 West 40th Street, New York 18 
New York London 











29 B'WAY, W.Y.6 
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Offers investors and Speculators 
Great Profit-Making Opportunities! 


Subscribe to 
“Stock Market News and Comment" 
One of Canada’s leading Stock Market 
Advisory Services 
(Established in 1936) 


Fill in Coupon below for Introductory 8 weeks 
Trial Service—$3 








OSCAR C. BARTELLS, B. Com., Investment Adviser i 
100 Adelaide St. W., Toronto, Canada No. 2 
1 I accept your Introductory 8 weeks Trial offer | 


" of “Stock Market News and Comment” and 
enclose herewith $3 in full payment of same. | 
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MARKET COMMENT 





Tuis issue will appear just before Elec- 
tion Day. Substantial Democratic gains 
almost universally are expected. The 
stock market normally discounts the 
expected in advance. Anticipated news 
usually has little lasting influence, and 
no shock value. Back in 1948, Truman’s 
election was a surprise; so the list de- 
clined sharply. This year’s surprise, if 
any, would be a Republican Congress. 
It is my opinion (some disagree with 
me), that election results have more 
psychological than fundamental effect. 
I suggest that investment opinions 
should not be too much influenced by 
what happens November 2. 

This is likely to remain a highly se- 
lective market, with speculative fervor 
mild rather than unlimited. That, it 
seems to me, is better for investors 
than untamed enthusiasm. It is more 
healthy, and it tends to extend the life 
of the business and stock market cycle. 
When any market commentator at- 
tempts to indulge in generalities and 
timing, his chances of accuracy are not 
great enough to deserve a large and 
credulous followship. Talking about in- 
dividual issues makes a column more 
useful to the reader, and safer for the 
writer. 

The Airlines Shares never have been 
my favorites. The industry seems to 
have more than its share of problems, 
and is engaged primarily in the trans- 
portation of passengers, which histori- 


Comment on selected stocks, especially Airlines 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


cally has been a 
tricky and uncer- 
tain business. 

For the time be- 
ing, however, I am 
going to waive my 
prejudices and sug- 
gest that selected 
Airlines Shares should be bought 
as short-term and intermediate-term 
speculations. 

Some of these air transport compa- 
nies seem to have very large “cash 
flow” earnings which make them look 
cheap (in relation to most other stocks) 
at current prices. They are writing off 
equipment faster than it is wearing oul 
or becoming obsolete. 

Eastern Air Lines, Inc. (32) is a 
good example, perhaps the outstanding 
one. The CAB ordinarily requires that 
airplanes be depreciated in seven years. 
Eastern is writing off its equipment in 
about four years for book purposes, 
and in about five years for tax purposes. 
In 1954, Eastern should show between 
$3.20 and $3.50 a share after deprecia- 
tion of over $9 a share. This means a 
cash flow of more than $12 a share, or 
thet the stock is selling at less than 
three times its cash flow earnings. In 
1958, Eastern earned $3.20 a share 
after charging off about $7.25 a share 
for depreciation; and in 1952, $3.43 a 
share after charging off about $5 a 
share for depreciation. Since a plane 
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normally has a life of 10 or 12 years, 
and some 15-year-old planes still are 
doing good service, it will be seen that 
Eastern Air Lines has been “hiding” its 
real earning power. The dividend rate 
on the stock recently was doubled from 
50 cents to $1 per annum. The com- 
pany is most efficiently managed, and 
close to 50% of the company’s revenues 
are coming from coach fares. Further- 
more, Eastern is entering its best sea- 
son—the period of high Florida traffic. 

Trans World Airlines, Inc. (22) 
should report between $1.80 and $1.90 
a share earned this year, against $1.52 
in 1953; but the 1954 figure will be 
after about $6 a share of depreciation 
against over $7 last year. Trans World, 
because of loan restrictions, cannot pay 
cash dividends; but it might do some- 
thing again this year in stock. Ralph 
Damon has done a wonderful job since 
he took over this operation, which is 
74.4% owned by the Hughes Tool Co. 
The stock is a lot more speculative than 
Eastern Airlines, and the company does 
not write off its equipment quite as 
rapidly, but it has the merit of a high 
leverage. It is selling for less than three 
times apparent cash flow earnings. 

Pan American World Airways, Inc., 
paying 80 cents in dividends, sells 
around 15%. This is the world’s largest 
air transport enterprise, serving 69 
countries. It has paid dividends for 14 
consecutive years. Net profits in 1954 
are expected to be larger than the $1.77 
a share reported for 1953. Depreciation 
charges should be around $3 a share, 
making a cash flow of around $4.75 a 
share. The stock often has been a slow 
mover, but obviously it represents a 
very solid enterprise. 

United Air Lines, Inc. (28) pays 
$1.50 per annum, including the extra, 
and is expected to report around $3.28 
a share earned in 1954, about the 
same as in 1958. Depreciation charges, 
around $7 a share in 1953, will increase 
to over $9 a share this year. United is 
one of the better operations, although 
not as large as American Airlines. The 
stock possesses a good degree of 
quality. 

American Airlines, Inc. (15%) pays 
60 cents per annum. Due to the sum- 
mer strike, earnings in 1954 will not be 
as large as the $1.86 a share reported 
for 1953. This year’s depreciation is 
estimated at about $3.40 a share. This 
company has an excellent operating and 
financial management. 

For space and other reasons no com- 
ment is being made on the others. My 
favorite here would be Eastern Airlines, 
followed by Pan American and Trans 
World Airlines. Eastern certainly is 
writing off the cost of its fleet faster 
than the others. The main reason to be 
interested in the airlines shares is the 
exceptionally large cash flow. They are 
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writing off equipment depreciation lots 
faster than it is wearing out or be- 
coming obsolete. 

All this excitement about Chrysler's 
(65) new models puts the stock in the 
public eye. It looks like the third-quar- 
ter report, to be published about the 
time this issue of the magazine appears, 
will show a loss large enough to about 
absorb net profits of $1.81 a share in 
the first half. The company hopes to 
ship 200,000 to 250,000 cars in the 
fourth quarter, and to be well in the 
black for the period. Next year’s pro- 
jection, assuming 20% of the passenger 
car market, is for earnings of about $7 
or $7.50 a share. This would seem like 
an “if-all-goes-well” estimate. The com- 
pany unquestionably has a much im- 
proved line of cars (spent about $130 
million to retool and change plants) 
and will go all out in its sales effort, 
probably spending an estimated well 
over $60 million on advertising and 
promotion. Chrysler is “coming back” 
in 1955, the only question is how far. 
The big short interest in the stock still 
is a supporting factor in the price of 
the company’s shares. Expect no change 
in the $3 dividend rate for about a 
year. 

It is understood that Pullman, Inc. 
(56) has raised its earnings estimate 
for 1954 to over $6 a share, As a $4 
stock (the $3 regular and $1 extra 
dividend probably will be made a 
straight $4 rate) the issue looks defi- 
nitely undervalued. . . . Hear there has 
been some excellent buying in Koppers 
Co. by people who should know what 
they are doing. . . . Hear that U.S. Pipe 
& Foundry, frequently recommended 
in this column, will earn $9 a share 
this year and that the dividend next 
year may be as much as $5... . A well 
known Pacific Coast investment coun- 
sellor has been suggesting Corning 
Glass Works as his favorite color TV 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 47)’ 
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ANNOUNCEMENT . . . 
46 STOCK SPLITS 


OR 


LARGE STOCK DIVIDENDS 
PROBABLY AHEAD!! 


Send $1.00 now for this IMPORTANT LIST. 
Without additional cost you will also get the 
next three issues of Poor’s Investment 
Advisory Survey, one of America’s most im- 
portant Investment Services. 


STOCK SPLITS are often accompanied, or 
soon followed, by a boost in cash dividend 
payments. A number of these issues are now 
paying over 6% dividend—one as high as 8%. 


In a majority of instances rumors of coming 
splits, or advance knowledge from “inside” 
sources, have resulted in sharp market ad- 
vances for the affected stocks. 


Get this list of Stock Split candidates with- 
out delay! Don’t put it off. Tomorrow is 
punished by contemplation of the things we 
neglected to do. Deep down we know this 
but on occasion we need a reminder. 
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COUPON—MAIL NOW !! 
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I am attaching $1.00. Send 
me the STUDY on 46 
STOCK SPLITS or LARGE STOCK 
DIVIDENDS PROBABLY AHEAD. l 
Without additional cost, send me the next 
3 weekly issues of Poor’s Investment J 
Advisory Survey. | 
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investor. 


investment. 
Hillside, New Jersey. 





HOW TO MAKE 
SHREWD SPECULATIONS 


in stocks under $5 


Now you can get revealing reports giving analysis and opinion 
on investment bargains in little-known stocks. 
stocks of HIGH-GRADE companies that are well managed, 
have good earnings prospects, yet are overlooked by the average 
. .. We specialize in these stocks selling under $5.— 
A. J. G. of Westport, Conn., writes: “/ now take 4 other services, 
but yours is one of the best I have seen for the small investor.” 
FREE TRIAL OFFER: No obligation. Write for a full month’s 
trial subscription. See for yourself how you may benefit from 
“hidden” stocks that may show unusual profits on just a small 
Selected Securities Research, Inc., Dept. F-23, 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Framingham, Mass. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Debenture: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the 
Debenture Stock will be paid Dec. 
3, 1954, to stockholders of record 
Nov. 8, 1954. 


“A” Common and Voting Common: 
A quarterly dividend of 30 cents 
per share on the ““A’’ Common and 
Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
Dec. 3, 1954, to stockholders of 
record Nov. 8, 1954. 


R.N. Wallis, Treasurer 


CAUTION? 
REACTION? 
UNCERTAINTY? 


WHAT LIES 
AHEAD? 


The “doldrums” that stock prices are currently 
experiencing is the forerunner of a major change 
in the market pattern. The investor who doesn't 
recognize the signs may be left high and dry 
in over-priced stocks that already have had 
their move. But... 


YOU CAN MAKE 
BIG PROFITS 


in stocks that haven't participated in the ad- 
vance of the last year—both in American and 
Canadian stocks, for the Canadian market will 
“follow the lecder.’ Our weekly letters look 
beyond the present uncertainty—see big, big 
percentage gains in selected issues that have 
been overlooked. They point out that an im- 
portant element missing in the market for the 
past 25 years will make a strong reappearance 
and cause a strong mark-up in lower priced 
stocks. Both short and long-term situations are 
named to benefit. IN ADDITION, OUR SUB- 
SCRIBERS ARE TOLD... 


WHAT TO SELL— 
AND WHEN! 


You can get our penetrating analyses and selec- 
tions in both American & Canadian markets for 
a special 60-day trial period for only $l. This 
offer is for new subscribers only—yearly sub- 
scribers pay $35. To get your 60-day service 
of this “must” reading, send $1 today to— 


Canadian American Advisory 
1 East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
I enclose $1 for 60-day trial service. 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 








Confidence 


WHEN General Eisenhower was elected 
President two years ago, the Dow- 
Jones industrial stock average stood at 
272. Recently this average had climbed 
to 364, the highest level in 25 years. 
This rise of 34% could not be attributed 
to “inflation” which had been arrested 
before the Eisenhower Administration 
took over. Nor could it be attributed 
to a material increase in corporate earn- 
ings and dividend payments which, in 
1954, will hardly be more than 10% to 
15% above the 1952 level. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that a good deal of 
the 34% rise in the market is ascribed 
o “confidence.” 

We are facing an important election 
this week, and unless forecasts are 
completely wrong, control of Congress 
will probably shift to the Democrats. 
This prospect seems to have been re- 
sponsible for much of the nervousness 
in the stock market last month. It is 
understandable that political changes 
give cause for some degree of uneasi- 
ness, but there is no need for exag- 
geration. 

Without injecting partisanship into 
this column, I should like to point out 
that investors’ confidence is not neces- 
sarily a Republican monopoly. Just re- 
member that the market went up a full 
40% in one year under President Tru- 
man, from June, 1949 to June, 1950, 
and that was before the Korean conflict 
and its inflationary consequences. By 
the same token, even under the Eisen- 
hower regime the stock market did not 
always go in just one direction, i.e., up. 
On the contrary, 1953 was the first 
year since 1948 when the stock market 
lost ground on balance. 

If the market rise of the past year 
has been due to “confidence”—which is 
quite certain, because people don’t in- 
vest in stocks if they lack confidence— 
we better ask whether the basis for 
such confidence will be affected ma- 
terially by the outcome of this week’s 
election. My own answer is a clear and 
definite no. 

Aside from the fact that Administra- 
tion policies will remain basically un- 
changed for at least the next two years, 
corporate business has not exactly been 
pampered by either the Republican 
Congress or the Republican Govern- 
ment. Maybe the “atmosphere” has 
been friendlier, but corporations did 
not even get as much tax relief as had 
been promised by Truman and his 
Democratic Congress more than two 
years ago. Mr. Brownell’s veto of the 
proposed Bethlehem Steel-Youngstown 
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dence that busi- 
ness has not been 
enjoying special 
privileges so far. 

The “confidence 
boom” of the past 
year rested on the 
growing conviction 
that a major recession had been suc- 
cessfully avoided and that we could 
look forward to comparative stability in 
an expanding economy with favorable 
prospects for satisfactory earnings and 
dividends. Regardless of the outcome of 
this election, the basic outlook remains 
unchanged, and if there should be a 
setback in the stock market, it should 
not be viewed with concern, but wel- 
comed as an opportunity for investment 
at a more attractive level. 

Numerous stocks have acted con- 
spicuously well in periods of weakness 
in the middle of last month; quite often 
these stocks will be the leaders when 
the advance resumes. The better-grade 
rails on which I commented a month 
ago went against the downward trend 
with Southern Railway making new 
highs in face of general weakness. A 
stock like Santa Fe (117) is still one 
of the best investment buys. 

American Potash & Chemical Co. 
(68) announced recently that an $8 
million plant will be constructed by 
the American Lithium Chemical Co. 
in San Antonio, Texas, for the process- 
ing and treatment of lithium from 
American Potash’s properties in South- 
ern Rhodesia. American Potash will 
have an interest of just over 50% in 
American Lithium Chemical. In addi- 
tion to numerous industrial uses, lithi- 
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TRADING 


Specific grain advices with exact 
buy-sell price stated in advance. All 
trades closed out. Advice on soy- 
béans, corn, wheat, oats, rye, lard, 
soybean oil and meal. Published 
Monday and Thursday. Air mail free 
beyond 250 miles. 


Trial sub includes booklet “Profitable 
Grain Trading,” also 8 issues of the 
letter, also seasonal trend chart on 
a grain which tends to rise at one 
season. 


New Subscribers Only 
Send $5 for Offer C-4 
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um chemicals are understood to be 
of great importance in the field of 
nuclear energy. However, presumably 
for security reasons, this was not spe- 
cifically mentioned in the company’s of- 
ficial release. Although the stock has 
advanced sharply since it was recom- 
mended here at 44 on May 15, 1954, it 
still is attractive and far less over- 
valued than the great majority of stocks 
with a strong atomic energy “flavor.” 
With 1954 earnings estimated around 
$4.50 a share, the $2 cash dividend may 
possibly be augmented by a stock divi- 
dend. 

Another chemical stock that has been 
bucking an adverse market trend with 
much success is Olin Mathieson Chemi- 
cal (50). This company which now 
ranks fourth in the industry, with sales 
approaching the $500 million mark, 
has broadly diversified interests en- 
compassing industrial, agricultural and 
petro chemicals; pharmaceuticals 
(Squibb); arms, ammunition and ex- 
plosives; film, paper and forest prod- 
ucts; electric batteries, metal products, 
etc. Headed by an aggressive and 
research-minded management, Olin 
Mathieson seems to face a bright fu- 
ture, and earnings should improve 
fairly rapidly as soon as operations of 
the two recently merged companies 
have been fully coordinated and over- 
lapping functions eliminated. While no 
near-term increase in the $2 dividend 


F rate can be expected, the 4% return is 


not unsatisfactory, everything consid- 
ered, and stock dividends are possible. 

I have a hunch that the Bethlehem 
Steel-Youngstown merger is dormant 
rather than dead, and that it will be 
revived after the Election. Upon close 
analysis the objections of the Depart- 
ment of Justice don’t stand up—they 
seem to be based on politics rather than 
economics. If the merger can be con- 
summated, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
(now 55) will be the big winner. It is 
a speculation, but an attractive one. 

Western Union, an old though not 
forgotten favorite of mine, is doing 
much better after a very poor start. 
Now benefiting from an upward re- 
vision of rates, earnings this year will 
almost certainly surpass 1953 earnings 
of $6.77 a share, and the $3 dividend 
seems more secure than ever. Although 
Western Union has not succeeded as 
yet in its efforts to acquire American 
Telephone’s teletype division, the com- 
pany has made tremendous technologi- 
cal progress in the telegraph field and 
continues to develop new sources of 
additional revenues. Further retention 
as well as new purchases are warranted 
on a semi-speculative basis. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


November 1, 1954 











DISCOVERED... 


how sentiment 
affects stock prices 


How strongly is the market ruled by sentiment—by the 
hopes and fears that motivate investors? 

For years, investment specialists have searched for an 
answer. We believe our Research Department has 
found it. 

The facts are developed in our Barometer of Stock 
Market Confidence, a unique chart which measures 
investment sentiment over the past 50 years. It shows 
you why this market (the highest in 26 years) can go 
much higher despite some near-term uncertainties. 

Readers of the WIESENBERGER INVESTMENT REPORT 
have been using this yardstick of market values to advan- 
tage for several years. You, too, may find it helpful in 
evaluating today’s market currents and prospects. 

It will pay you to become acquainted with the 
WIESENBERGER INVESTMENT REPORT. Send $2.50 for the 
current issue and you will also receive a copy of our 
Barometer of Stock Market Confidence (7" x 22”) with 
our compliments. Better yet, send nothing. Enter an an- 
nual subscription (24 issues ) for $25. We'll bill you later. 


ARTHUR WIESENBERGER & COMPANY 


Members of New York Stock Exchange and American Stock Exchange 
61 BROADWAY (DEPT. D.F.) © NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
































HOW TO make each $1 do the work 
of $100 or $1,000 in a rising market 


Every bull market in history has seen common stock WARRANTS showing the great- 
est percentage appreciation by far. A few modest examples from 1953-1954 show 
that this bull market is no different. In the past twelve months: 


ATLAS CORP. WARRANTS have gone from: 5% to 16% 
TRI-CONTINENTAL WARRANTS from: 3% to 8% 
UNIVERSAL PICTURES WARRANTS from: 55% to 20 


FOREMOST DAIRIES WARRANTS from: 7 to 27 


During that same period, the respective common stocks showed far less percentage 
appreciation, proving again that WARRANTS are an unexcelled vehicle for profits 
in a rising market. 


@ What are WARRANTS? 


© How is it that each dollar wisely invested in WARRANTS during a bull market 
may bring capital appreciation as much as 1000% or more over the same dollar 
invested in common stocks? 


® How do some WARRANTS make sensational gains; $100 investments in some cases 
appreciating to as much as $50,000 in a few years? 


© How do you avoid the equally great losses which may follow unintelligent spec- 
ulation in WARRANTS? 


@ What WARRANTS are outstanding in today’s market and how should they be 
bought and sold? , 


For the answer to all these questions, you should not miss the most widely-praised 
and only full-length study of its kind—“THE sPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK 
WARRANTS” by Sidney Fried. For your copy of this book, detailing the full story of 
warrants, and a current list of 50 warrants you should know about, send $2.00 to 


R.H.M. Associates, Dept. F-35, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, eH) 


N. Y., or send for free descriptive folder. 


























HIGHER 
OR 
LOWER? 


Should stocks be bought now, sold now, 
or held for higher prices? 


Food Fair Strs Gen Motors Grumman 
Colonial Airl Intl Silver Carrier 
Grayson Robinson Am Tobacco Philco 
Assoc Investors Pepsi-Cola Catalin 
Commerc Credit Glenn Martin Masonite 
Un Park C Mines Parke Davis Am Can 
Owens II! Glass Consol Text Ohio Oil 
Olin Mathieson Aluminum Am Fansteel 
Amer Seating York Corp Merck 


To acquaint you with our service, you may receive 
a graphic analysis of the above stocks and many 
additional issues. Send $1 to cover costs for series 
F-11. Or send $5 for series F-11 and four-week 
Trial Subscription, including swnique MARKET 
X-RAY GRAPHS, plus Stock Guide rating 425 
active issues, plus Booklet “‘A New Look Inside 
the Market.” New inquirers only. 


MARKET ACTION, inc. 


P. ©. Box 986, G.P.O., New York 1, N. Y. 











See our ad on page 42 


$1.00 


Has Bull Market 
Just Started ?? 


A startling analysis for every 
intelligent investor. Why this mar- 
ket has confounded all the ex- 
perts. The true story behind last 
year’s break. The long back area 
of gross undervaluation. The 
startling fact that everyone has 
missed. Why inside money con- 
tinues to pourin. Why stocks may 
be ready to discount what was 
hoped for in 1929. 

A penetrating report that will 
convince you, one of the famous 
BASIC ANALYSIS issues that 
forecast the present highs as far 
back as 1949. 

ONLY $1.00 


Cc. F. M. WILLIAMS 
36 West 40th Street, New York 18 
New York London 
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THE FUNDS 








HARNESSING THE ATOM 


INEZ Ross is a lady columnist who 
keeps millions of readers of some 83 
newspapers entertained with her wom- 
an’s angle on events of the day. One 
column last summer Miss Robb stepped 
off her usual beat into that land of 
glittering promises inhabited by sales- 
men of penny uranium stocks. These 
gentlemen, wrote Miss Robb, reminded 
her of a present she received on her 
10th birthday from Grandmother Calla- 
way back in Idaho: a basket of hand- 
somely engraved but utterly worthless 
mining stocks for papering her dolls’ 
house. 

The same day the Robb column ap- 
peared in the San Francisco News, 
financial editor John S. Piper joined his 
own advice to Miss Robb’s. “If you 
can’t resist taking a flier in uranium,” 
wrote Piper, addressing himself to fel- 
low journalist Robb, “I hope that you'll 
forget the persistent salesmen with 
their penny stocks and put your money 
in Atomic Development Mutual Fund, 
Inc. You won't make a fortune, but you 
won't lose everything, as you very well 
could in the speculative issues.” 

Free Commercial. For such an im- 
possible-to-buy free plug as this, many 
a mutual fund salesman, tightly hob- 
bled in his sales promotion by SEC 
regulations, would gladly have con- 
ceded 20 points on the Dow-Jones In- 
dustrials. It came, however, as no sur- 
prise to Yaleman Newton I. Steers, 
Jr., 37, president of Atomic Develop- 
ment Mutual. Formerly an official of 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
Steers was well aware that the word 
“atomic” shed plenty of investment 
glamor. He and Chairman Merle 
Thorpe, Jr., had devoted their evenings 
and weekends for more than a year 
to planning a mutual fund specializing 
in stocks of companies engaged in pro- 
duction, development, or application of 
atomic energy. Then they had had to 
haggle for months before hair-splitting 
SEC watchdogs would approve the 
title. The SEC objection: the public 
might be misled into thinking they were 
buying into the government’s Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Finally launched on the market last 
December, Atomic Fund shares sold 
unusually fast to investors scrambling to 
get a foothold in the atomic age. In 
less than a year the fund has passed 
$7.7 million in total assets, easily over- 
taking in that brief period many an 
older and more established open end 
investment trust. 

How Atomic? Actually, there is not 
a great deal that is atomically unique 
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about Steers’ portfolio. Only about 12% 
of the money recently was invested in 
what could be considered speculative 
mining stocks; in no one of the score 
or more such securities has Steers 
risked more than 34% of the fund’s total 
assets. In addition he has selected a 
liberal sprinkling of smaller instrument 
and uranium-processing firms (i.z., 
Tracerlab, Metal Hydrides). For stif- 
fening of overall quality, Steers and his 
advisers have mixed in such heavy blue 
chips as Du Pont, Goodyear, General 
Electric, Allis-Chalmers, Duquesne 
Light and Santa Fe Railway. 

All this has led some competitors to 
observe that Atomic Fund is nothing 
more than another growth stock fund, 
attractively wrapped in a_nucleonic 
package. Unflustered by such criticism, 
Steers points out that all of his invest- 
ments represent companies which are 
to some degree committed to participa- 
tion in atomic energy. The fund, says 
he, offers a middle-of-the-road program 
through which the average investor can 
safely buy a stake in atomic progress. 
That some other funds now are empha- 
sizing atomic investments seems to 
Steers the sincerest form of flattery for 
his own success. 

Long Pull. An investor who bought 
Atomic Development Fund last Decem- 
ber 31, shortly after it hit the market, 
would have owned assets worth $9.97 
a share. Recently asset value was up to 
$11.68, an increase of 17% in a period 
when the Dow-Jones Industrials rose 
nearly 29%. Not, perhaps, a spectacular 
start for a fund tied to such high 
economic expectations, but this does 
not worry Steers. He disclaims any it- 
tention of playing for the short swings 
in the market, intends to remain fully 
invested for the long pull in an indus 
try, which, in the words of an associate, 
“stands today about where electricity 
stood ten years after Ben Franklin flew 
his kite.” 


FUNDS IN THE NEWS 
Check-a-Month. On the theory that 
many mutual fund buyers look forward 
to dividend checks as a pleasant anti- 
dote to monthly bills, Dreyfus Fund, 
$1.6 million common stock mutual, has 
started a plan whereby dividend checks 
will be mailed every single month to 
stockholders. Actually Dreyfus has no 
magic formula for multiplying invest 
ment income, will simply disburse its 
available money in 12 instalments it 
stead of the usual four quarterly pay- 
ments, a seemingly sacred number to 
financial folk. Dreyfus’ “monthly check 
plan,” which covers both capital gains 
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and investment income, is limited to 
holders of 500 or more shares. 

Already operating a monthly check 
dividend plan is Delaware Fund, whose 
project is open to owners of 300 or 
more shares. Moreover, Dreyfus and 
Delaware are only two of the monthly 
dividend possibilities. Many investment 
dealers can make up a similar program 
by merely buying for customers a com- 
bination of funds, each with a differ- 
ent dividend date. Certain other in- 
vestment companies operating more 
than one type fund also offer monthly 
dividend check arrangements: i.e., Key- 
stone, National Securities, Group Se- 
curities and the Hugh W. Long & Co. 
group (Fundamental Investors). 

National Securities Stock Series 
recently became the latest mutual fund 
to pass the $100 million mark. Under 
President Henry James Simonson, Jr., 
the 10-year-old fund has stressed in- 
come, which he believes is the goal of 
85% of the investing public. National 
Securities offers six other funds, rang- 
ing from a bond fund to a growth 


series. Total assets exceed $190 million. 


MARKET COMMENT 
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stock; whoever makes the sets, Corn- 
ing will make most of the glass tubes. 
Of course, the stock at 112 looks high, 
paying $2 and reporting about $5.25 
earned this year, but don’t forget the 
company owns a third of all of the 
shares of Owens-Corning Fibreglas. . . . 
The 50 florin shares of N. V. Philips 
Gloeilampenfabrieken (Philips Lamp of 
Holland) selling around $41 over-the- 
counter look awfully good to me. The 
company is one of prosperous Europe's 
great industrial companies. It has well- 
diversified world-wide operations. Un- 
tortunately, there is not too much read- 
ily available information about it on 
this side of the ocean, Earnings this 
year, I am told, might be around $4.75 
a share with a dividend equal to about 
$1.80. It looks cheap against General 
Electric or some of our better electronic 
issues. Would not be surprised to see it 
listed (like Royal Dutch) eventually. 
I like the idea of owning some good 
European stocks. Business is improving 
faster in Europe and in England than 
in this country. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








“sell,” and “buy now.” 


How To Make Profits With 
FREE Five-Fold Investors’ Package 


Here’s our greatest profit-packed offer of all time. You need not send any 
money now for the 5 exclusive full-length studies listed below . . 
embracing stocks for every objective—profits, income, retirement, safety .. . 
including stocks that should move independently of the market . . . also in- 
cluded is our increasingly popular Retirement Study. So much value in this 
Investors’ Package, you just can’t afford to miss it! 

All are yours FREE with a $3 four weeks’ trial subscription to the complete 
DUVAL’S INVESTMENT CONSENSUS service (including DuVal’s Growth 
Stocks, Little Blue Chips, Low-Priced Speculations, and all Special Reports) 
which weekly reveals the stocks most favored by the top analysts in America. 
This “reader’s digest of the financial field” boils down the advice of the 40 
leading investment services as to when to “take profits,” “hold on,” “switch,” 
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All These 5 Valuable Studies FREE 
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1. How to Amass Money To Retire in 10 Years 

2. 4 Dynamic Warrants For Big Profits 

3. 3 Magic Electronic Stocks For Phenomenal Growth 

4. 2 High-Yield Low-Priced Growth Stocks for Income and Capital Gains 
5. The Dynamics of Oil—5 Petrochemical and Oil Leaders for 1954-1955 


--------- Send No Money Now 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC, 
Dept. X-141, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


FREE with 4 weeks’ trial subscription to the complete DUVAL’S 
CONSENSUS service. Bill me at later date. 
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Tremendous Possibilities 


in these 


6% Conv. Debentures! 


Company engaged in 3 dynamic phases of 
industry. Sales skyrocketing. Revolutionary 
new item—protected by patents. Gigantic 
market exists. Excellent management, sound 
financial position. 

After thorough personal field investigation, 
I made substantial investment. Report ex- 
plains how to get 10% return on your money 
with low risk. A small advance in the com- 
mon would spell VEgY LARGE PROFITS— 
Low priced high ‘ieverage warrants also 
available in this situation. 

$900 
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and next 2 Bulletins ...... 
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To reach the TOPS 
FORBES is TOPS 











Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 


and industry to your company. 
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Would $1,000 a Month 
Market Profits Interest 
You? 


THAT—and more—is our subscribers goal! 
Sounds like a lot of money, but only $50 
a day average profit would be $250 a week, 
$1,000 a month. 


A _C@lifornia subscriber wrote us Aug. 25, 1954: 
“*You really made me money during past two months. 
- —= thanks.’’—From : “Your 

8 swell, 


so for year 1953 I 
even. March 1954 finds me $6,500 ahead, prin- 
cipally on soybeans.’’—Mass.: ‘Your golden ad 
Mar. 5, 1954, turned the trick again. ‘Buy 5,000 
bu. soybeans at $3.53, make $8,000 by April 15.’ 
Well, we DID—and most warmly thank you again.’’— 
Florida: Followed your advice on grains—made $3,000 
profit using very small amount of money.” 
OUR SERVICE began business Feb. 1, 1928, now 
26 years old ind SAME directorship OVER 
Our TUESDAY and 
FRIDAY letters give DEFINITE buying-se 
advices on SOYBEANS, WHEAT, ° > 
, STOCKS. Our motto: Make big QUICK 
profits in commodities—‘‘salt away’’ profits in good, 
sound, promising stocks. 
SPECIAL "GET ACQUAINTED” OFFER 
OUR NEXT 5 MARKET LETTERS, issued TUES- 
DAY AND FRIDAY, covering all 6 markets mea- 
tioned above—AIRMAIL—also our latest list of 7 
FAR - ABOVE - AVERAGE STOCKS that should 
double or triple present levels—ONLY $1. ONE 
trade could make you 100 times that. IMMEDIATE 
ACCEPTANCE. Use order form below—NOW. 


MARKET ADVEORY BUREAU 


Dept. FM, P. 0. Box 2106, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


Send EVERYTHING mentioned above via airmail. 
Enclosed $1 in full payment. 
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Southern California 
Edison Company } 


] DIVIDENDS 


‘ CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOC 
4.08% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 19 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.88% SERIES , 
DIVIDEND NO. 28 ; 


The Board of Directors has } 
4 authorized the payment of the 
4 following quarterly dividends: } 

251 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.08% Series; 


3014 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.88% Series. 

The above dividends are 
4 payable November 30, 1954, to 
4 stockholders of record Novem- 
ber 5. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, November 30. 


err ww 


P.C, HALE, Treasurer 


October 15, 1954 
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COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
this day declared a divi- 
dend of one dollar ($1.00) 
per share, in cash, on its 
Common Stock and Voting 
Trust Certificates for com- 
mon stock, payable No- 
vember 3, 1954 to stock- 
holders of record October 
19, 1954. 


There was also declared a 
stock dividend of five per 
cent (5%) on the Common Stock and Vot- 
ing Trust Certificates for common stock 
of the Corporation, payable in common 
stock on December 7, 1954 to stockholders 
of record October 19, 1954. Cash will be 
paid where fractional shares of Common 
Stock are due. 





A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


New York, October 5, 1954. 














COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at a 
meeting held October 5, 1954, 
declared a quarterly dividend 
of $1.06% per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock of the company, pay- 
able November 15, 1954, to 
stockholders of record No- 
vember 1, 1954. 


A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

















BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your rfe- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


836. THe MEANING OF THE COUNCIL 
FOR FinaNnciaL Am To EpucaTion, INc.: 
This booklet explains how one group of 
businessmen and educators is trying to 
promote better understanding of higher 
education by the managers and owners of 
American business. The Council, a non- 
profit membership corporation, neither so- 
licits nor distributes funds. Among its sup- 
porters are the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, the Ford Foundation, the Gen- 
eral Education Board and the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation. The Council’s board 
chairman is Irving S. Olds, former board 
chairman of U.S. Steel; Frank W. Abrams, 
former board chairman of the Standard 
Oil Co. (N.J.) is chairman of the Coun- 
cil’s executive committee (11 pages). 


837. Tae Nation’s MARKET PLACE: 
Wall Streeters say the trading floor of the 
New York Stock Exchange is about two- 
thirds the size of a football field. This con- 
cisely written brochure will give all in- 
vestors and potential investors a graphic 
idea of what the daily operations are on 
that field. Samples: how an order comes 
to the trading floor, how the ticker works, 
what the “annunciator boards” are (7 
pages). 


338. A THoucnt ror Doers: “Are two 
groups—thinkers and doers—closely enough 
allied in the U.S.?” This question forms the 
heart of this booklet by public relations 
counsel Edward L. Bernays. In a lively 
style, Bernays explains what he thinks has 
and has not brought together theoreticians 
and men of action in the business world. 
Naturally, Bernays concludes by putting 
in a bid for public relations, which he 
says “can and must play an important role 
in encouraging and hastening this neces- 
sary rapproachement between the thinkers 
and doers of our society.” This booklet is 
a copy of Bernays’ talk before fellow pub- 
lic relations counselors at the University of 
Kansas (12 pages). 


440. PARTNERS IN PROGRESS—THE NEw 
Sovrn anv T.C.I.: This booklet is a 
“must” for steel investors with an interest 
in the industrial renaissance in the South. 
It is a reprint of a speech by Clifford F. 
Hood, President of the United States Steel 
Corp., before the Birmingham Traffic and 
Transportation Club, Birmingham (Ala.). 
Centering his remarks around U.S. Steel’s 
Tennessee Coal and Iron Division, Hood 
notes the effect of that division on other 
elements of southern industry, also men- 
tions that the division’s official capacity at 
the beginning of this year was 3,881,000 
net tons of ingots and steel castings, a 
44% jump since 1945 (9 pages). 
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R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO 
COMPANY 


Mokers of 
Camel, Cavalier and Winston 
cigarettes 


Prince Albert smoking tobacco 


Quarterly Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 60c per 
share has been declared on the 
Common and New Class B Com- 
mon stocks of the Company, pay- 
able December 6, 1954 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business November 15, 1954. 


W. J. CONRAD, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Secretary 
October 14, 1954 






































SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Common Stock Dividend No. 63 


A dividend of 40 cents 
per share has been declared 
on the Common Stock of 
Southern’ Natural Gas Com- 
pany, payable December 13, 
1954 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on November 30, 1954. 


H. D. McHENRY, 
Vice President and Secretary. 


Dated: October 20, 1954 
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==> COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Thirty-Second 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share on the Capital Stock of the 
Company will be paid December 10, 
1954 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business November 15, 1954. 


LYLE L. SHEPARD 
Vice-President & Treasurer 

















THE COLUMBIA 


ail) GAS SYSTEM, INC. 





The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following final dividend for 1954: 


Common Stock 
No. 81, 30¢ per share 
payable on November 15, 1954, to holders of 
recoid at close of business October 20, 1954. 


Dare Parker 
October 7, 1954 Secretary 
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READERS SAY 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


The chart [P. 14] . . . indicates that 
the average pretax profit margin for our 
company is 1.2%, which is possibly an 
error in pointing off, as this figure should 
be 12.2% .. . A very interesting and 
timely study. —Rosert E. Wison, 

Chairman, 
Standard Oil Co. of Ind. 


Forses erred, thanks Dr. Wilson for 
putting an errant decimal point back in 
its rightful place.—Ep. 


Two Sides 


Forses is a good financial magazine. 
They made a life-long friend of me by 
printing the McCarthy story as they saw 
it. —Banxs LAWYER, 

Encinitas, Calif. 


In the July 15 edition you editorialized 
on the Republican record, judged it poor 
and attributed [it to] the Senate majority 
leadership and “McCarthyism.” . . . Your 
talk about the Senate leader’s function 
suggests you hold a questionable set of 
concepts regarding the respective law- 
making roles of the Congress and the 
President [and] you did nothing less than 
misstate the facts by saying that [Senate 
Majority Leader] Knowland led the fight 
against the President on the Bricker 
amendment. . . . May you enjoy explain- 
ing to subscribers the assistance given to 
more socialist-labor government. 

—M. H. Kerr, 
Falls Church, Va. 


Forses’ editors, for more than 37 years 
firm advocates of free and enlightened pri- 
vate enterprise, need stand only on their 
indisputable record against any charge of 
socializing sympathies.—Ep. 


Railroads Qutmoded? 


In days gone by, the railroads were a 
dominant factor on the N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change. A great many of the leading rail- 
roads were the blue chips of the day. 
However, during the second quarter of 
the 20th Century the railroads’ position 
has changed from “investment quality” to 
just risky “speculation.” Meanwhile, the 
stockholders . . . [and] . . . dividends have 
been sent through the wringer and the 
industry is slowly dying. That is why two 
years ago I invented a new art of rail- 
roading . . . [for] . . . safe, efficient 600 
mph speeds, with an efficiency 100 times 
as great as the present 19th Century rail- 
roads. What do you suggest I should do? 

—FRANKLIN E. Gross, 
Woodhaven, N. Y. 


Transfer Point 


It becomes more apparent .. . that one 
of the most cumbersome and . ... un- 
necessarily complicated business transac- 
tions is the transfer of securities which 
are assets of a decedent’s estate. Every 
transfer agent has a different set of re- 
quirements, most of which were set up a 
half century ago and serve no useful pur- 
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pose. I suggest that the N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change endeavor to get the transfer agents 
for the larger corporations . . . to agree on 
a single set of rules for such transfers, 
which would simplify and expedite them. 
—ALBERT G. Kimsy, 

Geneva, N. Y. 


From The Past... 


In perusing through one of my old 
scrapbooks I came across an editorial by 
B. C. Forbes . . . which appeared in a 
Chicago newspaper way back when. It’s 
sentiment with me, you know. . . . I was 
always a great admirer of [his] while he 
was still in our midst and still cherish 
happy memories of his stature as an able 
financial writer and a fine citizen. . . . Best 
wishes for continued success, and keep 
right on printing the Forsgs convictions, 
letting the chips fall where they may. 

—Emu. W. ZinseEr, 
Crandon, Wis. 


I have been a subscriber . . . for sev- 
eral years. I read the various articles on 


securities by writers such as Goodman, 
Hooper and others. About two years ago 
one of the writers strongly suggested Food 
Fair Stores and Penn Fruit as good in- 
vestments. I followed the advice and made 
a good profit. Would it be possible to de- 
termine which of your writers suggested 
the above stocks several times? Their 
recommendations were unusually good. 
—Roy D. MOaKLER, 
Plainville, Conn. 


A tally of Forses’ columnists: Food Fair 
Stores was mentioned five times by Biel, 
three times by Hooper; in writer Good- 
man’s column, Penn Fruit appeared twice. 
—Eb. 


..« To The Present 


I am a new subscriber to your maga- 
zine. I enjoy it very much and deem it of 
great value because it is plainly written 
in simple language that even a novice in 
the investment field, which I am, can 
understand. —ANGILO J. Rapicu, 

Portland, Ore. 








YEAR-END EXTRAS?”, 


any stocks you now own. 


not satisfied. 


86-FB Trinity Place 





Over 100 Stocks 


TO PAY YEAR-END 
EXTRAS? 


Income-Minded investors should be interested in October 20 
FINANCIAL WORLD’s timely survey of more than 100 STOCKS 
THAT COULD PAY YEAR-END EXTRAS for 1954. The list in- 
cludes mostly those companies that have previously paid such 
EXTRA dividends as well as others whose present financial posi- 
tion, whose 1954 Earnings Records and Earnings Prospects, in 
the opinion of FINANCIAL WORLD, warrant an EXTRA dis- 
_ tribution of profits to share owners. 


If you return “ad” with $3 for next TEN weekly copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD, you will receive important study of over “100 STOCKS TO PAY 
also “Ten Rules for Successful Investing”, also 
TWO COPIES of valuable 64-page “Independent Appraisals of Listed 
Stocks”. Besides condensed reports on 1,970 stocks, this monthly pocket 
stock guide gives our INDEPENDENT RATING on EACH STOCK, so you 


can reach wiser decisions as to new purchases and whether to dispose of 


Or, return “ad” with $20 for yearly subscription ($11 for six months) 
for complete 4-PART Investment Service, 
Investment Advice Privilege and brand new 1954-Revised Annual $% “STOCK 
FACTOGRAPH” MANUAL. We really help investors get bigger values from their 
investment dollars. A trial will convince you. All Your Money Back in 30 Days if 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


52 Years of Service to Investors 


including Extras offered above, PLUS 


New York 6, N. Y. 














Louis S Ylicknan 


REALTY INVESTMENTS 
565 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 








Rated According to Relative Strength 
Reports show which stocks in this strong group 
carry “Hold” ratings for long-term investment 
appreciation—also rate 481 stocks. 46 Indus- 
— Free to new inquirers. Ask for Report 
~139. 
AMERICAN INVESTORS SERVICE 
Larchmont, 




















THOUGHTS 





In the history of the world the prize 
has not gone to those species which 
specialized in methods of violence, or 
even in defensive armor. In fact, na- 
ture began with producing animals en- 
cased in hard shells for defense against 
the ills of life. But smaller animals, 
without external armor, warm-blooded, 
sensitive, alert, have cleared those 
monsters off the face of the earth. 

—A. N. WHITEHEAD. 


It is chiefly upon the lay citizen, 


informed about science but not its: 


practitioner, that the country must de- 
pend in determining the use to which 
science is put, in resolving the many 
public policy questions that scientific 
discoveries constantly force upon us. 
—Davo E. LivienTHAL. 


The great menace to the life of an 
industry is industrial self-complacency. 
—Davin SARNOFF. 


The human race cannot go forward 
without liberty. If this be correct, then 
all people everywhere should strive for 
liberty. If they achieve liberty, they 
will get a chance to pursue happiness 
and perhaps will be able to develop to- 
ward the ultimate goal of creation. 

—RicHarp E. Byrp. 


The essential element in personal 
magnetism is a consuming sincerity— 
an overwhelming faith in the impor- 
tance of the work one has to do. 

—Bruce BARTON. 


We must treat ideas somewhat as 
though they were baby fish. Throw 
thousands out into the waters. Only a 
handful will survive but that is plenty. 

—ANNE HEywoop. 


Every now and then go away, have 
a little relaxation, for when you come 
back to your work your judgment will 
be surer since to remain constantly at 
- work will cause you to lose power of 
judgment. . . . Go some distance away 
because then the work appears smaller, 
and more of it can be taken in at a 
glance, and a lack of harmony or pro- 
portion is more readily seen. 
—LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


Science has made the world a great 
neighborhood, but religion must make 
it a great brotherhood. 

—Lzster A. WELLIvER, D.D. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Only in more production and in new 
production can the American standard 
of living be increased and the economy 
be sound. —ALFRED P, SLOAN, JR. 


Our greatest happiness does not de- 
pend on the condition of life in which 
chance has placed us, but is always 
the result of a good conscience, good 
health, occupation, and freedom in all 
just pursuits. | —THOMAS JEFFERSON. 





B. C, FORBES: 


The race today is not to the born- 
rich. Inherited wealth cannot 
keep a brainless son at the head 
of any large enterprise. Brains, 
not a bursting bankroll, form the 
all-necessary qualifications. There 
is no room in the feverish strug- 
gle for interfering figureheads. 
The winner is the industrious, 
intelligent worker. He is the capi- 
talist of tomorrow just as he is 
the head of almost every indus- 
try today. There is lots of room 
at the top. And the pathway is 
clear for all. There are more big 
jobs awaiting really big men than 
there are big men awaiting jobs. 











As are families, so is society. If well 
ordered, well instructed, and well gov- 
erned, they are the springs from which 
go forth the streams of national great- 
ness and prosperity—of civil order and 
public happiness. —THAYER. 


You can preach a better sermon with 
your life than with your lips. 
—OLIvVER GOLDSMITH. 


Employment gives health, sobriety, 
and morals. Constant employment and 
well-paid labor produce, in a country 
like ours, general prosperity, content, 
and cheerfulness. —DANIEL WEBSTER. 





It has always been a crime to be 
above the crowd. That’s the real reason 
why some men in public life are 
maligned, attacked and slandered, for 
they are beyond the reach of those 
who realize in their own heart that the 
greatness of others shows their own 
smallness, their own inferiority. 

—W.. J. H. Boercxer. 


To give real service you must add 
something which cannot be bought or 
measured with money, and that is sin- 
cerity and integrity. 

—Donatp A. ADAMs. 


Life is divided into three terms—that 
which was, which is, and which will 
be. Let us learn from the past to profit 
by the present, and from the present to 
live better for the future. 

—WoRrDSWORTH. 


The ultimate result of shielding men 
from the effects of folly is to fill the 
world with fools. —SPENCER. 


No nation was ever ruined by trade. 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Avarice, in old age, is foolish; for 
what can be more absurd than to in- 
crease our provisions for the road the 
nearer we approach to our journey’s 
end? —CICERO. 


In those vernal seasons of the year 
when the air is calm and pleasant, it 
were an injury and sullenness against 
nature not to go out and see her riches, 
and partake in her rejoicing with 
heaven and earth. —MILTOoN. 


Be ashamed to die until you have 
won some victory for humanity. 
—Horace MAnn. 


The sages do not consider that mak- 
ing no mistakes is a blessing. They be- 
lieve, rather, that the great virtue of 
man lies in his ability to correct his 
mistakes and continually make a new 
man of himself. —Wanc Yanc-MINc. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 











A Text... 


For ye shall go out with joy, and be led 
forth with peace: the mountains and the 


hills shall break forth before you into sing- 


Sent in by Ruth Stocks, At- 
lanta, Ga. What’s your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


ing, and all the trees of the field shall clap 
their hands. Instead of the thorn shall 
come up the fir tree, and instead of the 


brier shall come up the myrtle tree. 


—Isaran 55, 12-13 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 








To over Coke aguced on - Liatins:,.. 


Improve quality, reduce production costs — either or 
both. That is the aim of Revere in its relations with 
customers and prospects. Here is an example that is 
rather spectacular. It involves overlaying a silicon 
bronze gasket surface 214” wide around the periph- 
ery of a 46-inch diameter, 214” thick steel tube sheet 
for a large heat exchanger. 

During a call on the manufacturer Revere was 
given the opportunity to see the overlaying operation. 
It was being done manually, by 
the gas-shielded tungsten arc 
method. Experience showed 
that the time required to com- 
plete the operation was from 
6% to 7 hours. Included in the 
material cost was a full tank of 
argon, price about $26.40. After 
the gasket surface was com- 
pleted, it was machined, which 
sometimes revealed excessive 
iron pickup, caused by differ- 
ences in welding speed or other 
operator variants. Sometimes 
there would be porosity, sometimes excessive hard- 
ness. Repairing these spots by re-welding meant that 
the surface had to be machined again. 

The company in question is highly skilled, and 
seldom needs to call in people from outside. However, 
this difficult operation was of considerable concern 
because of the size of the contract and the extra costs 
involved. Revere was asked for its opinion. After 
studying the matter, it was suggested that the gasket 
surface could be done more quickly and uniformly 
by semi-automatic methods, using equipment already 








available in the shop. The necessary strict details of 
procedure were developed in the Welding Section of 
Revere’s Research and Development Laboratory at 
Rome, N. Y.so that we were able to prove the method. 
The customer’s shop was then revisited and assistance 
given in setting up the equipment, which included a 
variable-speed welding positioner to rotate the tube 
sheet under a stationary head. On the first sheet over- 
laid by this gas-shielded metal arc process, the time 
required was 49 minutes. 

Time thus was reduced by 
some six hours. Argon consump- 
tion was cut to about 25 cubic 
feet at a cost of about $3, repre- 
senting a saving of about $23 in 
gas alone. Cost estimates of the 
two processes indicated a total 
saving of about $50 per tube 
sheet. Since the manufacturer 
still had over one hundred of 
these heat exchangers to make 
before the contract was com- 
pleted, total savings will amount 
to about $5,000, as a result of the better method. 

It is interesting to note that no Revere materials 
were involved in this work. Nevertheless, Revere was 
glad to do it for an important customer, one who buys 
large quantities of our metals. 

In these days it is more important than ever to hold 
costs down. Perhaps your suppliers have some special 
skills that you could use. No matter what you 
make, it would be wise to seek their collaboration 


on the matter of improving quality, reducing costs, 
or both. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
SEE ‘““MEET THE PRESS’’ ON NBC TELEVISION, SUNDAYS 








A fabric top whisks into place in seconds—to protect you from 
sudden rainstorms. It’s completely out of sight when not in use. 


Enchantment unlimited ... the new 


A distinguished kind of 
personal car that combines 
high performance and 

high style for a whole 

new world of driving fun. 


Tue Thunderbird’s long, low, thoroughbred lines 
say “‘action”! And they speak the truth. 

A toe-touch on the gas pedal means no waiting. 

There’s breath-taking Trigger-Torque perform- 
ance with the new Thunderbird Special V-8 that’s 
specially mated with transmission and rear axle. 

With a low center of gravity (from cowl to 
ground is just over three feet) and Ford’s Ball- 
Joint Front Suspension, the Thunderbird corners 
as if on rails. 


The fun doesn’t stop here, for the Thunderbird 
is long on convenience, 


Those long, low lines... the sweeping, contoured 
windshield... say distinction in every detail. 


Two tops are available. There’s a removable 
glass-fibre hard top . . . and a smart convertible 
fabric top. Windows roll up. The extra-wide 
foam-rubber-cushioned seat moves forward or 
back, up or down, at the touch of a button. The 
baggage compartment is ample. There’s a tele- 
scoping steering wheel. And you can have power 
steering, power brakes, and power windows... 
Fordomatic or Overdrive. 


Why not call on your Ford Dealer today and 
get complete details on this new and distinctive 
personal car? First deliveries of the thrilling 
Thunderbird are now being made. 


The removable, glass-fibre hard top is easy 
to handle... locks into place to give you 
winter-long comfort. 





